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divers, lumberjacks, high-tension-wire 
men, automobile racers or sandhogs. 

In short, Mr. MacDonald wrote his 
story before the Air Force business even 
became known. But the publicity given 
the latter proves that Mr. MacDonald 
wasn’t just making up words in his head. 


to the' meeting we had on the sidewalk 
last week with a gentleman who happens 
to be the executive editor of one of those 
slick-paper magazines which are always 
taking ads in the papers to tell an as¬ 
tonished public that another million 
readers have been added to their swelling 
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What Next! 


WRONG STREET ... In Knoxville, Tenn., W. K. Schooler, a resident of 
Temperance Street, was bound over to a Federal grand jury on a charge 
of transporting moonshine whisky. 

COFFIN-KILLED ... In Ponte Buggianese, Italy, a coffin killed a 
cemetery worker as he was helping to insert it into a crypt during inter¬ 
ment services. 

FIDO ... In Newark, after his service station was robbed three times, 
Louis Lehrhoff bought a 120-pound watchdog; next time lost a radio, an 
acetylene torch, some tools and the watchdog. 

NO BLARNEY ... In London, the late Sir George Oliver Colthurst, sev¬ 
enth Baronet of Ardum, Cork, willed the Blarney Stone to his niece with 
instructions that it never be sold or removed from Blarney Castle. 

HEAVENLY FOOD ... In Spokane, Milton M. Tuck, down to his last 
$10 bill and hungry, bought a huge steak dinner for himself and a friend, 
choked to death on the sumptuous meal. 

INNOCENT BYSTANDER ... In Dallas, Horace Coleman, refereeing a 
pistol duel, wound up in the middle with a slug in each leg. 

TRUE LOVE ... In Fairfield, Calif., Ralph Fong had this explanation for 
his attempt to hire two men to kill his wife so he could collect her $10,000 
life insurance; “I loved her so much I couldn’t kill her myself.” 

RESOURCEFUL... Outside Webster, S. Dak., truck-driver Henry Becht, 
after his radiator hose broke and let out all the water, repaired the cou¬ 
pling, poured in 21 bottles of his load of beer, rolled on, foaming merrily. 

SAFER THAN HOME ... In Chilliwack, B. C., Mrs. Edna Fenton asked 
how to get herself jailed to escape her angry husband, was advised to hit a 
cop, did, was. 

EAGER BEAVER . .. After being fired from his civil-service job for “cir¬ 
culating slanderous and defamatory statements against his superiors,” 
Orton T. Campbell carried his dismissal to the courts, won the first round, 
lost the second, still has the opportunity to appeal to the Supreme Court 
and add substantially to the $500,000 that the Government has already 
spent trying to separate him from his $4,000 job. 

CASUAL ... In Pittsburgh, the marriage-license bureau got a request 
from Harry P. Doyle to send him the name of the woman he married in 


FOR BETTER OR ... In Chicago, a woman charged her husband with 
habitual drunkenness, won her divorce, dropped her married name—Rum, 
regained her maiden name—Cork. 

CONSCIENCE ... In Los Angeles, an anonymous letter to the city trea¬ 
sury from a civil servant contained $50 and read, “This is money that 
I feel I have stolen by loafing.” 

THOROUGHNESS ... In Asheville, N. C., a police car hurried to in¬ 
vestigate a report of a hole in the street, shamefacedly telephoned in 
their report; the car was in the hole. 
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Address all letters to: THE EDITOR, Bluebook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. All letters must be signed. None can be acknowledged or returned. 


Editing is Fun 


Hughes Guys 


To the Editor: 

Who okayed that miserable con¬ 
glomeration of drivel called “West of 
Quarantine” (March Bluebook)? I 
read it through to the bitter end to see 
if it could continue to be so foul from 
one page to the next. It did. 

Paul J. Lagus. 

Naval Air Station, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

To the Editor: 

I liked “West of Quarantine, a very 
good example of the really Old West¬ 
ern tale. Give us more book-length 
Westerns of this type. 

Bernal R. Camp. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


To the Editor: 

Yqur readers can be glad they have 
a magazine which always is on the 
lookout for the good things. I refer, 
of course, to “The Davidian Report” 
(April), by Dorothy B. Hughes. As 
an avia mystery reader. I’d place this 
story even above those of another lady 
who is rated tops in the business of 
chills and thrills, Miss Agatha Christie. 

Leon Hutchinson. 

Peoria, Ill. 


To the Editor: 

The Dorothy Hughes story was won¬ 
derful! 


Albany, N. Y. 


Evelyn Gardner. 


From the Wild Blue Yonder 

To the Editor: 

I live in a room with eight other 
men (we call them “boys” in the Air 
Force), and not one of us lets your 
stories go unread. Bluebook ... is a 
good magazine for a guy who likes 
adventure, as you say in your pages. 

swell magazine. 

Sgt. Deloss Erdman. 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

New Arrival 
To the Editor: 

I’ve just finished my first copy of 
Bluebook. In my estimation, it is one 
of the top magazines on the market, 
a real mans magazine full of action 
and adventure. 

Robert H. Frederick. 

Marion, Md. 

Another Precinct 


To the Editor: 

. . . The best you’ve ever had! 

Bill Tatum. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Emm Gee 
To the Editor: 

I’ve enjoyed Bluebook since way 
back when, but I’m wondering if fu¬ 
ture issues are to be cluttered with 
such tripe as “Are You Getting the 
Most from Your M.G.?” (April). . . . 
It’s unfair to the 99 percent who nei¬ 
ther own nor plan ever to buy an 
M.G. 

Frank L. Walburn. 
Clay Center, Kans. 

To the Editor: 

Interesting . . . but how about one 
now on the Nash Rambler? It makes 
the M.G. look sick—and I’ve owned 
both, 

S. G. Naparstek. 

Detroit, Mich. 


To the Editor: 

It has been with the deepest of dis¬ 
appointment that I have noted the 
change in Bluebook in the past four 
months. I honestly think every change 
was a definite step downward. . . . 

I hope I wake up some morning and 
find its all just a dream. 

Gerald E. Smalley. 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 


To the Editor: 

Lessner says that if you underesti¬ 
mate the sharpness of a turn, the 
power of your (M.G.) engine can pull 
you through. But I drive a Plymouth 
over heavily-traveled roads, where you 
have to stay in your own lane, and it’s 
been my experience that when the car 
heads for the outside lane on a turn, 
you have to reduce speed slightly to 


get it back. Would Mr. Lessner sug¬ 
gest increasing the cut of the wheels 
and increasing the speed? 

D. W. Meyer. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Meyer is right on all counts. 
For ordinary driving (not racing), re¬ 
duce your speed; it saves your tires. 
Also, thanks for applying the M.G. 
story to your own driving; that’s why 
we ran it in the first place. Ed. 


Indignant Author 

To the Editor: 

Judging from H. J. Crubaugh’s let¬ 
ter (April Bluebook), in which he 
implies that I’m stupid for writing 
“The Beast That Fights Back” (Feb.) 
and that you are for buying it, I 
suspect Mr. Crubaugh knows from 
nothing about firearms. 

He asks how one gets a license to 
“use high-powered ammunition on a 
city dump.” Why, friend, you just 
mosey down to City Hall and buy 
one. Second, he frets about the danger 
of using ,22’s on a city dump; these 
are lethal up to a mile, he admonishes, 
and he’s right. But a hunter who’s a 
hunter and not an idiot, does not 
shoot unless he knows (1) what he’s 
shooting at and (2) where he’s shoot¬ 
ing. The only danger is from ricochet, 
and this danger is not great if hollow- 
point ammo is used, as I mentioned 
in my story. 

True, there is danger—as there is, no 
matter how you pass your time (lady 
up the street split her skull while 
knitting; ceiling collapsed). But if 
Reader Crubaugh wants to escape 
even this margin of danger, he’ll just 
have to wait till he’s dead. 

A1 Capen. 

New York, N. Y. 


Blasphemy 

To the Editor: 

Re Walter F. Stevens’ condemna¬ 
tion of the so-called blasphemous use 
of God’s name in your stories: 

Is it blasphemous to say “God bless 
you 1 ’ when a person sneezes? If not, 
why can’t one say “God damn it!”— 
since the expression is not damning 
God—which would be blasphemous— 
but is asking God to damn something 

Again, another viewpoint, could it 
not be reasoned that the one using 
such an expression is not taking God’s 
name in vain, that God actually may 
be giving the request prompt and con¬ 
sidered attention, the request having 
been made to God? Again, there are 
different gods according to one’s con¬ 
victions; is it not possible the request 
is not made to the Almighty? 

Robert E. Harrison. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Horse sense? 
If you don't think there is 
such a thing, take a 
look at the trotters, who are big 
business today only because 
of a horse's belief in himself. 
• By JOHNNY BLUE 

Illustration by JOHN CULLEN MURPHY 


Nothing in the sports field has been as astounding as the revolu¬ 
tion that has come to the trotting races. In the space of a single 
decade a sport dying under the load of its own crooks has so cleaned 
itself up that it practically shines with the inner glow of its own 
purity. It was no easy house-cleaning. Dirty work in harness rac¬ 
ing has flourished since the first Roman driver loosened the wheels 
of his rival’s chariot and hitched his own wagon to a couple of 

But how it has paid off I Now that the public is assured that it 
will get a heart-stopping run for its money, it is pouring out the 
cash in terms only dreamed of a few years ago. Last year the na¬ 
tional handle was 304 million dollars, up a hundred million over 
1949. Optimists are looking for this year to break the half-billion 
mark. Where in 1943 the national total in purses was $1,313,028, 
a single track—Roosevelt Raceway in Westbury, N. Y.—is estimating 
its purses for 1952 to pass the two-million mark, with the national 
total soaring over fifteen million. 

If money talks, that kind of cash says loud and clear that the sport 
is clean. But there is more than honest racing behind the tremen¬ 
dous popularity surge of harness racing. That something lies in the 
wonderful horses themselves. There’s never been anything like- 
them before. Talk about improving the breed—what you’ll see 
today has gone beyond improvement; it’s revolution! 
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"tucking in" behind the pole horse, 
they can let it break the wind for 
them, giving their horses enough re¬ 
serve strength to “go overland” when 
they really want to start to travel. 

And as my trotting addict friend 
has explained to me: “At the flat 
races, it’s all hell-for-leather from 
start to finish. The horse gives ev¬ 
erything it’s got, and keeps right on 
giving to the end. No brain-work 
necessary at all. Now with my trot¬ 
ters, they’ve got sense. They run for 
miles every day, and they know ex¬ 
actly what they are doing. In addi¬ 
tion to that, they’ve got men driving 
them who also know what they’re 
doing. A race is more than a matter 
of speed. It’s a matter of good judg¬ 
ment and strategy. That I like.” 

To which the drivers themselves 
add, “Let’s look at it this way. Say 
we’re in a race with a $50,000 purse, 
with $22,500 going to the winner. 
When we line up, don’t think every 
single one of us has got anything 
else in mind but winning that race. 
We don’t care what position we’re 
in. We drive to win. And we have 
that same idea whether the purse is 
a big one or a little one.” 

The public, confidence restored, 
feels that way, too. Already the in¬ 
dications are that it will bet well 
over the $304,010,301 handle of last 
year, and that is the kind of money 
that talks. 

But it is not only at the big tracks 
that you- get to see championship 
horses in action. Thanks to modern 
transportation methods, the horses 
get all over the country, by horse 
van, railroad and airplane. And 
thanks to the supervision of the U. S. 
Trotting Association, the races are 
just as exciting at the smallest county 
fair track as they are at the big one. 
Gone are the days when a few su¬ 
perior horses would be matched 
against hopelessly out-classed rivals. 

Today, through careful planning, 
the small tracks are assured of getting 
the best horses available, and more 
than that, they are assured that they 
will be getting horses evenly matched 
in speed. Maybe they won’t get 
horses that will run the mile in 1:55 
but they will get horses so fast that 
the few seconds of difference between 
their time and the world’s record will 
never be noticed. 

So there is the new picture. We 
have the breeders every year coming 
out with even greater champions. We 
have trained officials ruthlessly clamp¬ 
ing down upon any infringement in 
the rules. We have honest drivers 
inspired by large purses worth driv- 

And, out under the stars, with a 
brightly-lighted track before them, we 
have the public watching one of the 
most exciting sports on earth. • 
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WORDLY WISE 



Minor 


No civilization, ancient or modern, has had a more 
exalted idea of civic responsibility than did early Greece. 
There, the highest honor that could come to a citizen 
was a place of public trust—even though no pay might 
be involved. 

A man who held no office was called idios (private). 
Eventually the word came to be applied to persons 
mentally incapable of taking part in community affairs. 
Then, slightly modified in spelling, its meaning was 
again broadened—to stand for any individual with less 
than normal intelligence. 

This serves as a vivid reminder that, even yet, only 
an idiot will ignore the opportunities and responsibili¬ 
ties of citizenship. 


—Webb B. Garrison 
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Rose said, "What’s the matter, 
Mel?” 

He said, “Nothing’s the matter. 
Why?” He must be slipping. 

She smiled and made a little ges¬ 
ture with her hands. “You think I 
don’t know when something’s bother¬ 
ing you? You came in here as if you 
didn’t know where you were. And 
then ordering the double.” 

He grinned at her. "Just thinking 
of a horse for tomorrow.” Tomorrow 
was getting to be a very big day. This 
was a smart woman, and she knew him 
as well as anyone had ever known 
him. He said, “Let's get something to 
eat. I’m starving to death.” 

The steaks were fine but the trouble 
stayed with him, and he’d n 
the willies like this since 
time he’d held his hand o 
was getting this jumpy, it w 


' ^ifhe 

is almost 


n the paper today,” 
Rose said. “A place out on the Island 
near a beach, and only fifty minutes 
from the city.” 

She didn’t bring it up very often, 
only once in-a while. After three 
years, those ads would begin to look 
pretty attractive, he guessed. He’d 
always figured that a cop’s wife had 
enough to worry about ordinarily, and 
if the guy was a thief he’d be letting 
her play with dice that were loaded 
against her. 

He didn't reply and she reached 
across the table and touched his hand. 
Her voice was very soft. "Mel, why 
don’t you give it up?” 

He looked at her. "The job? You 

"Not the job. Whatever else you’re 

He rested his forearms on the table 
lightly. "What are you talking 
about?” 

Her eyes were full of distress. “I 
don’t know. But it’s—it’s something. 
I've felt it for a long time. I—I 
don’t—” 


“You’re talking through your pretty 
hat." But it got him; he’d never told 
her a thing. 

They ate in a vaguely troubled si¬ 
lence, and suddenly it came to him 
that he was through, that any more of 
what he’d been doing would be stupid 
and meaningless. What he needed he 
had in the bank, and it was not too 
much, not an awkward bundle he 
couldn’t handle. It was enough so 
that they wouldn’t have to squeeze 
or cut too many corners, but it 
wouldn’t get them into any trouble. 

He looked at the woman across the 
table and he was filled with a greater 
tenderness than he’d ever known. 
She’d put up with makeshift for a 
long while, and now it would be okay 
about that ad in the paper. A reason¬ 
able down-payment on some place 
they liked, a nice quiet wedding with 
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maybe the kid Gammo as best man, 
and all the trouble gone from her eyes. 
What the hell more was he looking 
for? He’d take this one tomorrow 
because it would be easier to take than 
to call off, and that would be the end. 

He said, “Let’s get out of here. I’ve 
got some etchings I want to show you.” 

She looked at him and smiled. 
“New ones, Mel?” 

He grinned. “Well, I guess you 
might nave seen some of them.” 

He paid the check, and when they 
were out on the street he asked, 
"Where was that place you were talk¬ 
ing about? That ad you saw?" 

She looked at him for a long mo¬ 
ment, and he saw something very nice 
happen to her. 

“Well, it was a town called-” 

The tour started just like any other 
It was raining lightly and there was a 
low overcast of scudding cloud that 
Cobb liked. It would be a dark, mis¬ 
erable night. Gammo seemed nervous 
and strained, and Cobb was very care¬ 
ful. He knew the kid had nothing, 
nothing at all, and he wondered at 
his own impatience. All he had to do 
was wait out the hours until midnight 
and it would be all over—for good. 

It was almost six when the kid said, 
“Mel, I’ve got something hot for to¬ 
night.” 

Cobb looked at him. "A broad?” 
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"A job,” Gammo said. Cobb kept 
all expression out of his face. "A big 
fat job on the docks. There’s a bunch 
figuring on knocking over the Trans- 
World pier.” 

Cobb almost fell out of the car, but 
his voice sounded good to him as he 
said, “Where did you get this?” 

The kid had his pet pigeon, like 
everyone else—a weed-boy in the neigh¬ 
borhood on whom he had a stolen car 
rap for pressure. Gammo had been on 
him tough, lately, and today the guy 
had put out; he had heard this and 
that—the pier, the night. "Somebody 
named Seeley has it rigged,” said 
Gammo. “You ever hear of him?” 

Cobb shook his head, then he said 
what he knew he was expected to say: 
"I hope you told Mulry about this. 
He’ll have a couple of cars down, 
and—” 

The kid said, “No. This is the first 
chatter this slob has given me in a 
month. He might be talking just to 
keep me off his tail. I’ve been riding 
him hard.” 

“Even so,” Cobb said. He had to 

Gammo said, “No, Mel. I don’t 
want to pull a rock.” It was his one 
weakness, Cobb thought. The kid 
figured it was a crime to make a mis¬ 
take. “We can watch the place,” said 
Gammo. “If we see anything we can 
put in the call. It’ll be better than 
having Mulry eat me out.” 

Cobb let it sink; then he said, "All 
right. It’s your party.” 

The kid acted as if he’d just found 
a hundred-doUgr bill in the gutter. 
“You’ll go along with me?” 

Cobb said, “Sure.” 

It was half an hour before he 
thought it safe to get to a phone. He 
went into a place for a sandwich and 
a cup of coffee while the kid stayed 
with the car and the radio. Seeley 
answered right away. 

“It’s no good,” Cobb said. "Either 
you or that big slob has been shoot¬ 
ing his mouth off. My partner has the 
whole deal cold, from a pigeon." 

There was a moment's silence. 

“Buy him,” Seeley said then. "An¬ 
other grand.” 

“No dice. He doesn't buy. Call 
it off. It's dead." 

Seeley cursed coldly. “So the word 
is out—there’ll be a spread.” 

“No. Only the kid and I know. 
But—’’ And he could have cut his 

“Only you and the lad,” Seeley said 
swiftly, and his voice was soft but 
somehow as sharp as a knife. “Well, 
we'll delay nothing. The things we 
want will be moved in the morning, 
and I’ve spent more than five minutes 
or five days thinkin’ how to do this. 
You’ll take care of your friend as best 
you can, and if anything goes wrong, 
God help you.” And he hung up. 
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Cobb stared at the phone, knowing 
it would be useless to call back. He 
wasn’t stupid often, but he sure was 
the champ when he fluffed one. He 
went out of the booth and killed a cup 
of coffee, trying to figure it. But he 
came up with nothing and knew he’d 
have to play it as he went along. It 
was no way to work. 

He got some breaks. There was a 
big accident on the slippery highway 
just before seven, and when they got 
through messing around there they got 
a call to a flat on Fifteenth where two 
big drunks were carving at each other 
with broken bottles over a girl who 
was crouched screaming in a corner. 
It was good for a long stall, and Cobb 
milked it. Gammo was getting as 
nervous as a cat in a kennel. 

When they got into the car again 
it was almost nine o’clock and Cobb 
knew the trucks would be on the pier. 
One more decent break and there was 
a chance he’d get away with it, because 
Seeley would be in one hell of a hurry 
after that phone call. 

Gammo said, “Mel, let’s hit that 
pier. If that was straight dope they 
could walk off with the pilings by 

Cobb had taken the wheel. He 
said, "Sure, kid. We’ll take a quick 
look.” 

By now he knew pretty well what 
he’d have to do. He didn’t like it at 
all, but he could find no other an¬ 
swer. He drove over to West, and as 
they approached Trans-World there 
were no lights visible. The kid was 
looking intently through the wind¬ 


shield and Cobb said, "It seems to me 
you got a bum steer. That place is 

They were within a block of Trans- 
World when they got a call—a fire 
over on Tenth Avenue—and Cobb 
wheeled the car and gave it the gun. 
The kid turned a strained face to him. 
“Christ, Mel! This is no fire-engine! 
What are you—” 

“It’s ours,” Cobb said. “There’s 
nothing but rats on that lousy pier. 
It can wait.” And he hoped bitterly 
that it was a hell of a fire—a ware¬ 
house, from the address—and that 
they’d be stuck there good for a couple 

They were there for only ten min¬ 
utes. A stray bum had wormed his 
way in out of the rain and had 
dropped a cigarette on a pile of old 
paper. A hook-and-ladder company 
had the thing licked before it really 

Gammo hadn’t even got out of the 
car, and when Cobb came back he 
was at the wheel. He said, “Come 
on," and Cobb got in. They went 
over toward Trans-World in a hurry. 
The rain had cooled the air, but he 
could feel the sweat sliding down his 

He had always suspected that the 
day would come along, but he’d never 
thought it would be like this. He’d 
been afraid of the wrong thing. He’d 
held in his mind vague pictures of a 
Departmental inquiry but he’d never 
guessed that his trial would be held 
at night in the rain. 

They stopped at the pier next to 
Trans-World and got out of the car 


and walked over. Cobb thought it 
would be one hell of a time for the 
big shutters to go up and the trucks 
roll out. He said, “This joint is as 
dead as Kelcey, kid.” 

Gammo paid no attention to him. 
He went up to the steel shutter and 
put his ear against it. In a moment 
he jerked his head and Cobb walked 
over and, put his head against the 

They weren’t even being quiet. He 
could hear men’s voices and the move¬ 
ment of heavy objects. Haste was 
destroying their caution. He turned 
to the kid and Gammo’s face was one 
big grin as he said, "You get busy on 
the radio. I’ll go in by the small door 
and see that they don’t get out. Let’s 

He had his gun out already and 
Cobb slipped his own from the hol¬ 
ster. He was aware of no regret. This 
was the sum of the years—a total you 
could not ignore but might erase. 
Gammo was a step ahead of him, 
headed for the door at the side of the 
pier. Cobb said, “Look out!” then 
lifted his gun and brought it down, 
giving it a lot of authority, knowing 
that the kid’s cap would break the im¬ 
pact. The kid dropped, his gun clat¬ 
tering on the cobbles. 

Cobb dragged him out of the way 
to the side of the pier and retrieved 
the gun. He went back to the door; 
it was locked, as he had known it 
would be. He didn’t stop to think 
about it but smashed two panes of 
glass in the upper half with the barrel 
of his gun and it was the loudest sound 
he’d ever heard—the announcement 
of his betrayal. He reached in and 
turned the key, then pushed the door 
open, and in the split second of cross¬ 
ing the threshold he was in the two 
worlds he had fashioned for himself. 
The two watchmen were there, tied 
and gagged, and that was their out. 
He had none. 

He walked into the pier proper 
and yelled, “What the hell is going on 
here?”—because you really didn’t 
know what team was yours and you 
gave them all an even break. But he 
needn’t have bothered, because big 
Rudkin was only fifteen feet away, a 
gun going, and Cobb felt the smashing 
blow in his right side. He fired 
twice and Rudkin’s face dissolved 
redly, turning. 

The pier floor did not feel hard as 
Cobb hit it. He tried to draw a breath 
but it came only a quarter of the way. 
He saw Seeley edge around the corner 
of a truck, and he fired—and missed— 
as the man shot at him. He felt the 
terrific blow in his neck and fired 
again. . . . Somewhere in the back 
of his mind he wondered what that 
house in the ad was like.... He stared 
at the gun as it fell from his hand. • 


WAN1VA BET? 


That the odds against getting 
your name listed in “Who’s Who 
in America” are 10,000 to 3? 

That you have only 1 chance in 
about 2000 of hitting the "jack¬ 
pot” in a slot machine? 

That (on the average) only 1 
out of every 50 Americans have 
perfect eyesight? 

That driving at night is more 
than 3 times as dangerous as driv¬ 
ing in the daytime? 

That for every 4 high-school 
students who go to college, 7 of 
their classmates will end up 2 
patients jn mental 


That the odds are 10 to 1 you 
will not end up in a hospital dur¬ 
ing the next twelve months? 

That 9 out of every 10 bath¬ 
tubs (in the world) can be found 
right here in the United States? 


That the chance a newly-noted 
celestial object will collide, and 
destroy, the earth at some future 
time (in case you’re sitting at 
home and worrying about it) are 
1 in about 10,000,000,000? So 
relax. 

—Josoplt r. Start'll 
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Then he stopped, staring at the 
lovely curves of her legs and body. 
God, she was beautiful—like the 
breathless lines of a spirited young 
mare or a swift birch canoel Some¬ 
thing a man could feast his eyes on 
forever and ever, even if he never used 
it. Something like a mountain peak 
a far piece away, both white and rosy 
in the dawn, where the foot of even 
the mountain man had never trod.... 

Now he knew what he would do 
with her. She'd have to be his squaw. 
He’d have to coax her to come to him, 
willingly. He had to have that love¬ 
liness to lay his hungry eyes on every 
day. That would be more joy, almost, 
than having her as a man had a 


C arefully, respectfully, he bathed 
her, then clad her in one of the fine, 
bright dresses of doeskin. From buf¬ 
falo marrow he made a delicate soup 
and fed it to her spoonful by spoonful. 
Unconscious though she was, she swal¬ 
lowed it. 

Then, rather embarrassedly, Pete 
bathed himself, washed and trimmed 
his hair and beard, and washed the 
buckskin suit. 

The girl lay unconscious for foui- 
days. On the fifth she opened her 
eyes and surveyed the cabin, visibly 
recoiling. 

"So this is where you brought me?" 
she whispered intensely. “But I will 
not stay, comprenez vousi Take me 
to my family at once!” 

Rising, she tried to slide out of the 
bunk. But her strength failed her, 
and she fell back. Her glance was 
burning. 

‘Til take you to your kinfolks,” 
Pete said at last, painfully. He had to 
tell her something. “But only when 
you’re fit to ride a far piece. I sure 
do wish you'd come to like me. I 
wouldn’t force you no ways to be my 
squaw, but I hope that after a spell 
you’ll want to be, willing-like.” 

“Moi? Live in the wild?" 

"The wives of the Hudson Bay 
trappers go with them on their trap¬ 
ping journeys. Young ’uns, too.” 

“Pah! Half-breed women!” 

He gave her his slow, gentle smile. 
“You called me ’dirty.’ Can you call 
me that now?” 

She sized him up, and for a moment 
her lips curved in an acrid smile. 
And even that lighted her face. "Oui, 
you clean yourself up. But you are 
still the wild man. You know noth¬ 
ing of the white woman, of course?” 

He sighed. “You’re right. My ma 
died when I was ten, and Pap took 
to the mountain-man’s life. Took me 
with him. I ain’t knowed anything 
else. I bought me an Injun squaw 
when I was twenty. Paid two fine 
horses for her. After that she was 
mine to do with like I wanted." 


“That is not lor Claire Lefave,” the 
girl said flatly. “Now please to hang 
a curtain across my corner, and leave 

Patiently he strung up a curtain of 
buffalo robes, and from then on she 
attended to her wants herself. He 
handed what she needed through the 
hangings. 

But her recovery was slow; and 
elatedly he saw that the bitter cold of 
early winter was nearing. If she 
wasn’t up before winter struck, he 
wouldn't have to tell her why he 
couldn’t take her to her kin until 
spring. And maybe during the win¬ 
ter he could still win her. . . . 

One day in the late fall Pete was 
scraping the flesh from some pelts on 
the graining-block outside his door, 
with Old Peg standing close by. Sud¬ 
denly three Comanches rode out of 
the woods and down to the river to 
water their horses. Pete watched 
them intently, and moved closer to 
Old Peg;. 

Turning, the Indians saw him; they 
talked among themselves, then rode 
up in front of the cabin. They 
showed no war paint or war shields, 
but his vigilance did not relax. 

“Houghl” grunted the lead Indian. 
“The Comanche comes in peace. He 
asks only that the white brother give 
him and his other brothers ten beaver- 
skins for presents.” 

“Why?" Pete demanded. 

"The Long Knife is trapping on 
the land of the Comanches. Is that 
not enough?” 

Pete Brown didn’t betray any ex¬ 
pression. He fished in his pocket, 
found three twists of tobacco and 
handed them to the Indian. “These 
are the only presents which the white 
brother will give,” he said flatly. 

The Comanches frowned, palavered 
among themselves again and sullenly 
rode away. When Pete entered the 
cabin, Claire was on her feet, trying 
to walk to the door. She was visibly 
alarmed. 

“Do they threaten us, wild man?" 
she asked anxiously. 

He shrugged. “Only blustering for 
presents. They’ve gone away. JN'oth- 

Her face relaxed. Suddenly she 
emitted a cry of delight. “See, I can 
walk, wild man. Walk! In a week I 
will be fit for the travel. I can make 
the start for home then, n’est-ce pas?" 

“Sure you can,” he said heartily. 
But his heart sank. 

The week passed. He kept a sharp 
eye out for Indians. Finally one 
morning Claire got out of her bunk 
briskly. “Ah, today I feel of the best. 
Today we start for home.” 

“Good. I’ll bring the horses in.” 
But as he started toward the picketed 
beasts, his feet seemed to have weights 


tied to them. Suddenly his pulse 
speeded up: Sooty clouds were dark¬ 
ening the northern rim of the sky, 
and he literally ran back into the 

"Claire—Claire! A blizzard’s blow¬ 
ing up." 

The girl looked at the sky and 
stamped her foot furiously. “Now we 
cannot travel. I must delay seeing 
my family till spring.” She looked at 
Pete. “And you—you think if I stay 
I will come to be your squaw. You 

^Quietly he began moving the pelts 

“Get busy at some work. Then you 
won’t mind the winter,” he said. 

Claire frowned moodily, but at last 
commenced helping. In a couple of 
hours the storm was howling. From 
then on, grudgingly, day by day she 
took over many of the household 
tasks. Soon she was caroling gayly as 
her natural vivacity asserted itself. She 
put blemished but thick robes and 
furs on the hard earthen floor. With 
a hide scraped thin and oiled, she 
made a windowpane. 

One bright, white winter’s day Pete 
brought out the spare rifle he’d 
bought. “You ought to know how to 
shoot this, Claire. I been fixin’ to 
learn you. If mean Injuns come 
again, maybe the rifle’d come in 
mighty handy to you. Want it?” 

"Oui, oui!” She clutched at the 
gun eagerly, then looked at Pete with 
mockery. “I will call her Spitfire. 
You are not the bad man—sometimes." 

Often thereafter they hunted to¬ 
gether, seeking the deer, antelope and 
buffalo that took shelter in the near¬ 
by woods, and always they brought 
home fresh, choice parts of the meat. 

Pete also taught her card games, 
and the last of the girl’s reserve 
melted. She laughed—a gay delighted 
laugh that was like the chiming of 
hawk bells. Her eyes sparkled like 
the high blue mountain lakes. And 
his arms ached more and more hun¬ 
grily to encircle her. 

One night she played a queen she 
should have held back. “Don’t play 
that yet," Pete said. He put a hand 
on her shapely arm. 

She pulled away. “Do not touch 
me. Don’t I told you?” 

He began to boil. After all, hadn’t 
he saved her from a heap of sorrow? 
He looked at her lovely face and figure 
and his hunger would not be denied. 

bought and paid for you. When a 
mountain man buys an Injun wife, 
he’s got the right to take what he 

Her eyes rounded and seemed to 
emit blue sparks. "You won’t take 
me,” she defied him. “I’ll kill you if 
you try it!” 
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Suddenly he plunged around the 
table and pinned her arms to her 
sides. He started to scoop her up 
and carry her to the bunk. In his 
veins was hot pounding madness. 

Then it was as if he had an armful 
of thunderbolts. Claire drove her 
moccasins back against the floor and 
catapulted forward, wrenching from 
his grip. She whirled to grab for a 
flesh-knife, and he stumbled backward 
even as she lunged at him. But she 
followed, stabbing at him repeatedly, 
and he had to jerk to get away from 
each jab. 

Then quickly he reached over and 
slashed his fist at her hand. With a 
cry she dropped the knife. Swiftly he 
hurdled the table and grabbed her 
arms. She kicked and bit savagely, 
but he forced her hands down. Then, 
lifting her struggling legs, he carried 
her to the bunk. She was still kicking 
when he pinned her to the robes. 

“I'll never forgive you,” she warned, 
her eyes burning. "I will make you 
the dead man the first time you are 
off-guard—” 

“You won’t. The squaw came to 
like me. So will you.” 

"I tell you I am not the squaw. I 

His patience snapped like a worn 
chain. "Why’re you so tarnal stub¬ 
born? You got no other place to go 
—even when spring comes. You’ll 
have to stay with me.” 

She grew very still. Her eyes were 
enormous as she stared at him. 

"What—what do you mean?” she 
whispered. 

He felt like a varmint. But he 
went on recklessly: "You’ve got no 
Red River town to go back to. Your 
family’s plumb wiped out. So was 
the whole village.” 

“But the Indian!” she cried fran¬ 
tically. “He—he said—” 

“That your folks was alive to ran¬ 
som you. That was just to lead the 
traders on. He told me the truth 
afterward.” 

She was as white as a desert bed of 
salt. She turned slowly away from 
him, and her shoulders shook rack- 
ingly. It tortured Pete. The crazy 
delight was gone from him. He 
walked to the center of the room. 

“I’m sorry,” he burst out. “I’d 
figured never to tell you. Listen, 
Clairel I’ll take you to New Orleans 
when spring comes, next month. Hear 
me, Claire? That’s a promise.” 

But it was a long time before her 
sobs stilled. And for the rest of the 
winter she went about her tasks with 
less life than a clock. Once he drew 
her to him again, but as she yielded 
dully, like a dead body, he let her go 

At last the warm sun came, the 
snows melting and green buds break¬ 
ing out. He packed his furs. "In a 
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couple of days we’ll leave,” he told 
her. "I’ll sell my plews in New Or- 

That afternoon, though, he saw a 
shadowy movement in the woods, and 
he took his rifle and went toward it. 
warily. His manner was cool and de¬ 
cisive when he returned. 

“Claire, we’re not waiting; we’re 
leaving tonight.” He looked at her 
squarely. “The Injuns are watching 
us. I found fresh tracks in the woods.” 

Fire slowly brightened her eyes. 
She smiled wryly. "And the French 
girl, they think to take her—as well as 
your furs?” She reached out and 
patted her rifle. "Bien, we will give 
them the fight for their money—we 
and the good Spitfire, heini" 

"That’s the ticket, Clairel” he said, 
relieved to see her spirit rise. “Now 
we’ve got to finish gettin’ ready.” 


The prayer that was appointed 
to be read in churches through¬ 
out England during Britain’s 
most grim moments in 1941 was 
one that Sir Francis Drake com¬ 
posed on the day that he made 
his dash into Cadiz harbor in 
1587. It went: “O Lord God, 
when Thou givest to Thy serv¬ 
ants to endeavor any great mat¬ 
ter, grant us also to know that 
it is not the beginning, but the 
continuing of the same until it 
be thoroughly finished, which 
yieldeth the true glory; through 
Him that for the finishing of Thy 
work laid down His life. Amen.” 


Night was thick about the cabin 
when they came out. Hurriedly they 
tied the packs on the horses, then 
mounted their own beasts and set 
out, leading the pack-animals. They 
made a cold camp in a brushy hollow 
in the morning, rested during the day, 
and traveled at night again. 

On the third morning they came to 
a prairie and they rode across it most 
of the day. Still no Indians appeared. 
In the late afternoon Claire flashed 
Pete a gay smile. "Bien, wild man, I 
think we outsmart them, heini We 
are safe?” 

He grinned at her. It was good to 
see her full of life again. He rose in 
his stirrups to scan the horizon-and 
sobered. "Reckon we laughed too 
soon, ma'mselle. Look yonder.” 

Claire gasped. Four Indians were 
riding down from the north, wearing 
war paint and shields. Pete sized up 
the near-by terrain quickly: Some 
two miles away an outcropping of 
boulders reared like buildings. 

“Hump for them rocks!” 

They spurred their horses, forcing 
the pack-animals into a lumbering 


run. But as they neared the boulders, 
so did the Comanches. And far in 
the lead was a brave with a star on 
his chest-the chief. Black Star! Sud¬ 
denly Claire broke into a cry of joy. 

"Voila, wild manl Look, the Taos 
traders—the Comancheros! They will 
help us. It is the good luck that they 

From a clump of oaks to the south 
rode an Indian and two white men. 
Flat hats and ponchos identified them 
as Cordero and Flaco. Claire swung 
and galloped toward them. 

“Hold on!” Pete shouted in alarm. 
“They ain’t friends! They sicked the 

Cordero lifted a rifle and fired, and 
the bullet whistled past them. The 
girl reined in abruptly, and veered 
toward the boulders. “You—you rene¬ 
gades!” She shook her fist at the 
traders furiously. 

The trapper and the girl raced 
toward the boulders again, toward a 
V-shaped cleft that showed between 
two of the rocks. “Head into that 
opening, Clairel” They had barely 
reached it before guns cracked again, 
and, with a scream, one of the pack- 
horses pitched to its knees; then the 
other fell. 

Pete ignored them. His horse and 
Claire’s shot through the cleft, fol¬ 
lowed it around a great rock and came 
to a small grassy spot. It was like a 
deep pit, entirely surrounded and 
protected by boulders save for the en¬ 
trance cleft. 

Even as they slipped from their 
horses, hoofbeats echoed in the cleft. 
Pete whipped out his rifle. Black 
Star came charging toward them, his 
bow stretched to its fullest. 

Claire’s gun exploded, and a hole 
ripped through Black Star’s shield. 
As it did, an arrow sliced like a white- 
hot knife across Pete’s shoulder mus¬ 
cle, and it took all his strength to keep 
from falling. He literally forced his 
rifle up, as a scream shrilled from 
Claire’s horse and it sank with a long 
feathered shaft in its side. 

Pete fired. Black Star stiffened con¬ 
vulsively and toppled from the saddle. 

"One down!" Pete shouted with 
bitter satisfaction. “Climb the rocks, 
Claire. Maybe we can hold ’em off 
from the top.” 

Already he was scrambling up a 
boulder, grasping at narrow holds 
and gritting his teeth against pain and 
weakness. Claire started climbing the 
other side of the pit. Pete reached 
the top just as the rest of the Co¬ 
manches and the traders neared. To¬ 
gether he and the girl poured a heavy 

He saw Cordero grab at a crimson 
rip on his thigh. An Indian fell for¬ 
ward on his horse’s mane. Then the 
riders swerved and raced away beyond 
sure gunshot. There they spun out 
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into a circle, trotting around and 
around the pile of rocks, emitting 
savage war-whoops. 

Slowly the sun set, and its red glow 
thickened into dusk. A trader’s long- 
chance shot killed Pete's horse, the 
last remaining, and the trapper’s anx¬ 
iety sharpened. When darkness lay 
on the boulders the attackers could 
scale them unseen, and that would he 
the end. Pete scanned the slabs for 
an idea. Suddenly he stared. 

Across the pit the slope was almost 
sheer, but with narrow holds, set at 
intervals. Some distance from the top 
was a horizontal crevice, wide and 
high enough to hold two people lying 
flat. A shot could enter only from 
the boulder top where Pete was kneel¬ 
ing now—and from no other place. 

As quickly as he could, he climbed 
across the slabs to Claire. Blood was 
trickling down his side and he felt 
strangely weak. Her eyes widened as 
she saw him. 

"Pete! You have the woundl” 

"Only a nick. Listen—they can grab 
us easy in the dark. You got to slip 
away, when it gets dark enough.” 

"Travel on foot? Non. It is the 
hundred mile to the Arkansas settle¬ 
ment. Too far for the stroll.” 

"You’ve got to. You can make it.” 

”1 do not leave you,” she declared. 
“Not to fight alone. Maybe I have 
hate you in the fall, but I am not 
this bad.” 

He laughed lightly. “Don’t worry. 
After you leave, this child'll crawl 
along behind bushes and get away too. 
I’m one of them past-masters at that.” 

She shrugged doubtfully. He went 
on: “I'm going down now. When I 
draw their attention you slip away.” 

He slid, down to the entrance, and 
started firing at moving shadows. 
Crimson explosions stabbed the night 
in return, and lead and arrows 
smashed against the stones. He kept 
on shooting. 

In a lull an owl hooted some dis¬ 
tance away. Good! The girl had got 
away! He stumbled back to the pit, 
and with the bridle rein cut from his 
dead horse, tied the rifle to him, then 
began feeling his way up the steep 
slope toward the crevice. His shoul¬ 
der was throbbing and aching like a 
dozen sore teeth. His arm would 
hardly move. Yet he worked his way 
up inch by inch. 

Thank God, he’d reached the crev¬ 
ice! He wriggled his legs and then 
his body into it until his head was 
just inside the opening. By now the 
attackers were swarming over the 
rocks, yelling. Pete’s weakness made 
him torturingly sleepy. 

But he kept himself awake. He 
could see only the top of the boulders 
opposite, but from time to time he 
yelled out insults at the attackers. If 
he kept them busy they wouldn’t find 
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out till morning that the girl had 
escaped. When they did, it wouldn’t 
matter what they did to him. 

The attackers yelled back in rage, 
plainly unable to find him. The 
night dragged by, and the hot morn¬ 
ing came. Suddenly voices jabbered 
and without warning Cordero’s face 
showed above the boulder opposite 
and a gun covered Pete. His own 
rifle seemed to drag with a ton’s 
weight. But he fired. 

Simultaneously the trader’s gun 
flamed, and a mule seemed to kick 
Pete’s temple. His rifle slipped into 
the pit, and he sank toward blackness. 
But even as he did, he saw Cordero 
topple backward, screaming. 

A din of guns and yells brought 
him to. Men in coonskin caps were 
battling Flaco and the Comanches. 
Shortly it was over. The Indians and 
the trader were dead. 

A rope, dropped from the boulder 
top above the crevice, lowered Pete to 
the ground, where a girl knelt beside 
him. His eyes widened incredulously. 

“Claire!” 


“Pete!” Claire gasped. "You are 
alive? Oh, thank le bon Dieu!" 

“But I—I don’t savvy,” Pete 
weakly. “How did you get to a settle¬ 
ment and back so quick?” 

“The settlement? It was the sui 
prise! A new post for the trading o 
the Red River—closer than we think.” 
She looked at his bloody head and 
shirt with visible shock. “But your 
wounds—’’ From a bag she drew soft 
cloth and salve. "Voila, I come pre 
pared. Now I bandage that gouge ir 
the scalp.” 

Sudden hope thrilled him. But he 
bit down on it sternly. “You 
shouldn’t’ve come back—taking that 

The girl glanced at him reproving¬ 
ly. “When you stay behind to help 
me get away—though you know you 
will be killed?" She flushed rosily. 
“M’sieu’ Pete, I make the confession,” 
she stammered, almost painfully. 
“You save me from much misery when 
you buy me. When Cordero attacks, 
I see at last how bad he is— 

“1 am sorry I act so hateful,” she 
went on haltingly. She paused, then 
more slowly: “Pete, the—post needs 
the Indian interpreter. It is a good 
job, for a man who would settle 


His jaw dropped. "You don’t mean 
—you’d be my squaw after all?” 

She bent and put her arms around 
his shoulders, paying the coonskin 
fighters no heed. “I do not think I 
can find a better man. And Pete, a 
preacher is at the post.” 

Suddenly a lark was singing in his 
breast. "Cherie,” he grinned, “the 
white brother’s ways ain’t bad after 
all. How soon could a body get to 
that preacher’s hitching-post?” • 


Balcony Fall Sequel 

J immy Doolittle probably will go 
down in history books as a peer¬ 
less leader who led the first air raid 
on Japan, and inspired our aviation 
forces to victory in World War II. 

But the old-timers in aviation prob¬ 
ably will go on remembering Jimmy 
as an intrepid daredevil free-lance fly¬ 
er of the early days of aeronautics. 

Perhaps as typical a Jimmy Doo¬ 
little escapade as any was the time he 
went to South America to convince a 
country down there that they ought to 
buy the planes of a U. S. firm he was 
representing. It was rather an im¬ 
portant mission, since the South Amer- 
! lean government was going to decide 
I between Doolittle’s firm and a Eu- 
j ropean-make plane. Europe had been 
; crowing about the superiority of its 
own aviation manufacturing know¬ 
how, and belittling ours. 

So, what happens? Well, a few days 
before our Jimmy Doolittle is sched¬ 
uled to exhibit his plane in the air for 
the South American government, what 
does he do but fall out of a balcony. 

So when the day for Jimmy’s ex¬ 
hibition dawns, he is in a hospital 
bed, both broken feet encased in plas¬ 
ter casts. And his European competi¬ 
tor is flying his own plane at exactly 
the time that young Doolittle was sup¬ 
posed to have shown off his. 

So what does the American flyer do? 
With the assistance of a few conspira¬ 
tors, he sneaks out of the hospital, gets 
to the field where his plane is. Then 
he is placed in the cockpit and his en¬ 
cased feet are strapped to the controls. 

And what happens next? Well, 
next, he’s up in the air with his plane. 
And is he content to just stay up 
there and fly serenely around? No— 
not quite. He takes out after the "in¬ 
truder” who “tried to usurp” his place 
in the sky. Rolling, zooming, sideslip¬ 
ping, Jimmy Doolittle keeps after the 
other plane in the sky until the Eu¬ 
ropean aviator finally takes the hint 
and gets himself down, and in a hurry. 
Even after the European competitor 
steps out of his plane, Jimmy keeps 
buzzing him, and the poor fellow runs 
for the security of the hangar. 

Jimmy confessed later that it hurt 
like the dickens to keep moving his 
busted feet in the manner required 
for the plane’s intricate maneuvers— 
but he won the contract for his film. 

Later his European rival bitterly 
complained that Jimmy’s plane had 
brushed against his in the sky and had 
damaged his craft’s tail. 

From his hospital bed, where he was 
promptly taken after coming down 
on the field again, Jimmy Doolittle 
staunchly denied this. “Why, I never 
came within less than three or four 
inches of him!” he declared. • 
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ARTISTS 

WIFE 

. By HORACE BAILEY BROWN 

For Scotland Yard, it was a 
baffling mystery. She was rich, beautiful and 
famous, and lived with her husband 
in one of the most fashionable sections 
of London. Yet, when she disappeared, 
she wore not a stitch of clothing, 
and carried no money or luggage. Why? How? 


I nspector Henry Small, of Scotland Yard, 
listened attentively but with unmistakable skepticism 
to the strange story being unfolded by Andr£ Collins- 
Malloy, artist and rich social lion in the Bohemian 
section of Kensington, London. 

“I tell you she disappeared from the house com¬ 
pletely nude and without money, clothing or luggage, 
sometime between 9:30 last evening and early this 
morning,” the artist repeated, impatiently pacing the 
floor. “Why don’t you do something about it besides 
sitting there and asking me stupid questions?” 

Restraining a sharp retort in reply to the man’s 
arrogance, the inspector nodded.- “Quite so, sir, but 
first things come first. We must know what preceded 
this—er—unusual occurrence, before ordering a full 
investigation. Now, you say your wife disappeared 
between 9:30 last night and early today. Just what 
were the circumstances, Mr. Malloy—that is, as far as 
you know them?” 

The artist seated himself at a table, tapping nervous¬ 
ly with his fingers. Presently he explained that the 
evening before he had dressed and left the house at 
about seven o’clock to attend a stag dinner. Mrs. 
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bathroom there were several articles 
of intimate underwear. 

"Was she wearing these the last 
time you saw her?” he asked Marie. 

The maid nodded. “Yes, sir, she 
was. I remember, because she showed 
me an ink spot on this slip and told 
me I could have it.” 

After examining the flimsy article 
of clothing. Small was about to drop 
it back in the hamper; then he raised 
it to his nostrils and sniffed. 

Turning to Collins-Malloy, he 
asked: “What kind of perfume did 
your wife use?” 

The artist picked up a vial of rare, 
expensive perfume from the dressing- 
table. “This is it,” he said. "I pur¬ 
chased it in Paris, on our last trip." 

Small passed the uncorked bottle 
under his nose once or twice and 
handed it back. Scowling, he said, 
as though to himself, “That’s not it." 

There were three large windows in 
the apartment and the inspector now 
turned his attention to these. None 
were screened, and all were unlocked. 
Raising the center one, he looked out, 
first to the north, then to the south. 
The direct view was toward the west 
and the rear of the building overlook¬ 
ing the gardens of adjoining estates. 

About to close the window, he no¬ 
ticed what appeared to be a small 
spot of white dust on the sill. With 
a magnifying glass he examined it 
closely, then taking a tiny brush from 
his pocket, brushed up what he could 
and placed it in an envelope. 

Collins-Malloy watched silently. 
Finally he asked: “Have you found 
a clue. Inspector?” 

Small smiled wryly. “It is hard to 
say,” he replied, rubbing together the 
tips of his fingers with which he had 
picked up the dust on the window 
sill, as though testing the smoothness 
of some very fine substance. “By the 
way, do you use any white powder in 
your work as an artist? An abrasive, 
for instance?” 

Andri shook his head emphatically. 
"No. Nothing of the sort.” 

"Did your wife ever go in for paint¬ 
ing or sculpturing?” 

“Music was her only hobby,” Col¬ 
lins-Malloy replied. “She knew noth¬ 
ing of either of the arts you mention.” 

Apparently satisfied with his inspec¬ 
tion of the missing woman’s boudoir, 
Small asked to be shown around the 
grounds. When under the window, 
he smoothed back the closely cropped 
grass with his hands, peering intently 
at the roots. At last he straightened 
and turned to James, the outside man. 

"Would the dogs permit a stranger 
to come in the yard at night without 
making a commotion?” 

The gardener shook his head. "No, 
sir, they would not. Even the other 
servants are afraid of them. Only the 
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master, mistress and myself can han¬ 
dle them.” 

The inspector seemed to consider 
his next question thoughtfully. "If 
the lady had gone into the garden 
alone, or with someone known or un¬ 
known to the dogs, would they have 
barked?” 

James replied: “At Mr. Malloy or 
his wife, possibly not. At anyone else, 

Returning to his office, the inspec¬ 
tor summoned several assistants. To 
one he handed the envelope contain¬ 
ing the white powder he had found 
on the window sill, ordering that it be 
analyzed by a chemist. Then select¬ 
ing three of his investigators, he in¬ 
structed them to call on and question 
closely neighbors living on estates ad¬ 
joining that of Collins-Malloy and to 
examine every foot of ground in the 
garden and lawns, probing in freshly 
turned earth or new sod that might 
conceal a grave. 

Finally alone, he remembered the 
strange odor on Gerda’s slip. It was 
a fragrant, yet sickeningly sweet smell 
that he thought might be some rare, 
exotic perfume or perhaps an ex¬ 
tremely pungent drug that would re¬ 
main for many hours. With this still 
on his mind, he went home to rest. 

The following morning, Inspector 
Small received a number of reports 
for which he had been waiting. Fin¬ 
gerprints in the room from which 
Mrs! Collins-Malloy had disappeared 
proved to be only those of the family 
and servants. The white dust he had 
found on the window sill had been 
analyzed as Carrara marble. 

Detectives learned that neighbors of 
the artist knew very little about him 
or his wife. On an adjoining estate 
Lord Appleby, who had lived there 
for many years with his family, knew 
the Collins-Malloys only casually; the 
estate on the south had been unoccu¬ 
pied for more than a year except by 
a caretaker and his wife. At the rear, 
an Edward Hardingstone had leased 
the place about a year previously, but 
was not acquainted with any of his 
neighbors nor did he mingle in the 
same social set. However, because 
Hardingstone was a sculptor. Inspec¬ 
tor Small—remembering the Carrara 
marble dust—ordered that he be ques¬ 
tioned more closely. 

Hardingstone led the investigators 
through his establishment, telling 
them he was thinking of buying it, 
but had held off until he learned more 
about his neighbors. He admitted 
he had seen both Andr£ and Gerda 
in their gardens on several occasions, 
but only at a distance and knew noth¬ 
ing personal about either. A check 
of his banking and professional con¬ 
nections indicated he apparently was 
a man of good standing and char¬ 
acter, having lived in another section 


of London before moving to Kens- 

eantime ten days passed and the 
mystery over the disappearance of 
Gerda Collins-Malloy deepened. Lon¬ 
don newspapers got wind of the case 
and made a front-page story of it. 

One morning Inspector Small was 
studying reports of the baffling case 
when he answered his telephone and 
heard a familiar voice say: “I say, 
sir, this is Briggs.” 

“Well, what is it?” the Scotland 
Yard man asked curtly. 

"The master went out yesterday 
evening and has not returned. I 
thought you might want to know.” 

“Quite right—and thanks for phon¬ 
ing. I’ll be out immediately.” 

Briggs, obviously nervous when 
Inspector Small reached the mansion, 
explained that he was badly worried 
over the strange action of his master. 

“ ’E 'ad an engagement lawst eve¬ 
nin', an exceedingly himportant one 
too, if I may say so. ’E went for a 
walk about dusk—in the garden, I 
thought—and when ’e failed to return, 
I looked around but could find noth¬ 
ing of 'im on the place. 'Twas not 
like ’im to miss a date. Well, sir, I 
watched for ’im until pawst midnight; 
then I retired, thinkin’ 'e would ring 
when 'e returned if ’e wanted me. 
This morning when I went to ’is 
apartment it was empty and no one 
had slept in 'is bed. Nor was 'e ’ere 
in the studio.” 

All the time Small had been listen¬ 
ing to the butler, he had been con¬ 
scious of something faintly familiar 
in the studio. Suddenly he knew 
what it was: that faint, strange odor 
he had smelled on Gerda’s slip when 
he visited her apartment. 

“Has anyone been in this studio 
besides you and me since your master 
last was here?” he demanded. 

“No, sir,” Briggs said. "No one. 
I asked all the servants.” 

“Are you sure he didn’t come in 
after you retired last night?” 

"That I am not, sir, although no 
one in the house saw or heard ’im, if 
’e did.” 

At the inspector’s orders, Andre’s 
quarters were searched to determine 
what clothing he had worn. Soon 
Briggs exclaimed that his master had 
not worn the same clothing in which 
he had seen him dressed the previous 
afternoon when he went for the walk. 
Further search disclosed that Collins- 
Malloy’s lounging trousers and jacket 
were missing from the wardrobe. 

“Then he did return without be¬ 
ing seen, and went out again,” Small 
declared. “Or perhaps he didn't go 
out again,” he added significantly. 

After telephoning his headquarters 
for assistants and obtaining uni¬ 
formed bobbies to be stationed around 
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It was a vacation for Hunter, on a 
tropic island steeped in a history of 
violence and hate. He was unprepared 
to find that history still was being made. 

By RICHARD STERN 


when I came downstairs from my room. 
"Monsieur Parks has not arrived?” I said. 

"Non, monsieur." 

“He has not telephoned?” 

"Non, monsieur." 

In the tropics, I told myself, you should 
make allowances for tardiness. Parks was 
already an hour late. It was true that he 
had been punctual enough before dawn 
that morning when he had picked me up 


and the two of us had gone flying in the 
small chartered plane; but that, I was con¬ 
vinced, had been for him more than a social 
engagement, more than the mere sight-see¬ 
ing; jaunt he had represented it. "I shall 
wait in the bar,” I told the clerk. “When 
Monsieur Parks arrives—” 

"Oui, monsieur." His manner said plain¬ 
ly that all things happened in their own 
time, that impatience accomplished noth¬ 
ing. A sound philosophy. I smiled at him 
as I turned awaj. 

I have often speculated on the course 
events might have taken had I decided to 
wait in the lobby—or, for that matter, if I 
had stayed upstairs in my room. I would 
not then, of course, have met the old man, 
Jonas Peters, nor seen the other one, the 
big one with the yellow hair, Bruno Dodge. 
But in the end, I think, everything would 
have been the same. I was already in¬ 
volved, although at that time I had no way 
of knowing, and no reason to suspect. 
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looked back at me. She said nothing. 
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Here we go again! 


Most civilized communities banned water polo as being nothing short of moist 
murder. Now staging a comeback, with a new set of rules, it’s still not for sissies. 
f • By AL STUMP 



Santa Monica’s North Beach, youthful Pete 
Stange, captain and center-back of the El Segundo 
(California) Swimming Club’s water-polo team, 
was lolling one warm morning in a lifeguard tower. 
A scream of terror snapped him to attention. As 
the only guard on duty, Stange’s first action was 
automatic—to knock the telephone from his desk 
with a sweep of his hand. That opened the circuit 
to the lifesaving GHQ up the beach, flashing a 
signal for reinforcements. 

Within seconds, Stange was breasting the surf 
with a rubber “tube”—a body-belt buoyant enough 
to support a 300-pound man—in tow. 

A father and his 9-year-old son floundered in the 
riptide two hundred yards out. Drifting away was 
their overturned boat. The boy couldn’t swim and 
the father, in his panic, was almost as helpless. Ar¬ 
riving on the scene at a fast crawl, Stange was 
swarmed over by the bleating youngster. The man, 
with the maniacal strength of the drowning, plas¬ 
tered himself to Stange from behind with a neck 
stranglehold and a leg-clamp. There have been 
professional lifesavers who haven’t returned from 

The 145-pound guard coolly kicked the boy away 
with rapid foot-thrusts, moved in and fastened the 
belt around him. So much for Rescue Number 
One. Subduing husky Papa was something else. 

“I could have broken his hold in several ways, of 
course, but any of them might have seriously hurt 
him,” Stange later reflected. “The easy way out 
was the water-polo way. People who go crazy on 
you are no trouble when you’Ve played that game. 
I just took in air, submerged with this big fellow, 
stayed under a while—and he let loose faster’n if I’d 
jabbed him with a knife.” 

Limp enough to be handled. Father co-operative¬ 
ly clung to the tube while Stange convoyed the pair 
back through the breakers. Pete Stange, 17 years 
old at the time, was grinning and still breathing 
easily when he met his reinforcements in shallow 
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By JOHN T DUNLAVY 









A 

Rosy 

Future 

For 

Derick 


With a brain like his, 
Roddy was destined to 
rule the world. And 
maybe he will... some day. 
. By NELSON BOND 


The first time X met the kid I didn’t 
recognize the golden glitter of genius. 
In fact, my initial impression was that 
he was just plain brassy. Of course, 
the circumstances of our meeting were 
not exactly conducive to my forming 
what you might call a cool and un¬ 
biased opinion of Roderick. . . . 

You see, we had just moved into the 
suburbs—Molly and I—and after hav¬ 
ing tidied up most of the odd jobs 
around the inside of our new house, I 
went outdoors to make my initial at¬ 
tack on a patch of lawn that had been 
permitted to mass summer reserves of 
crabgrass behind sturdy spring shock- 
troops of weeds. 

Since I had just invested in a glam¬ 
orous new power mower, the prospect 
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far places? Knights of the Round Ta¬ 
ble, pirates on the Spanish Main, In¬ 
dians on the warpath?” 

"No, sir," said Roderick. "Lo¬ 
bachevsky on tractrix mechanics.” 

“Huh?” 

"And Riemann—and Bolyai. The 
non-Euflidean geometers.” He wrig¬ 
gled uncomfortably, perhaps in appre¬ 
hension of the way my jaw had 
dropped agape. "I—I’m quite inter¬ 
ested in mathematics," he said. 
“Aren’t you?” 

I took a firm grip on my glass, and 
on my shattered self-control, and man¬ 
aged to force a chuckle that did not 
quite strangle me. 

“Sure thing! I always say,” I said, 
“that the best way to get ahead in this 
world is keep your feet on the ground 
and remember that two and two makes 

"Or,” murmured Roderick, "some¬ 
times a hundred." 

“Eh?" 

"Dyadic notation, that is. Well, I’d 
better be off to bed. Good-night, all.” 

He kissed his parents, and they him, 
just as if he were human. Then he 
disappeared upstairs. His father gazed 
after him fondly. 

"Kid’s really something, eh, Tom?” 

“He’s something, all right,” I ad¬ 
mitted cautiously. "But just what—” 

“Yes, sir! I’m mighty proud of that 
young fellow. He’s quite a little 
thinker. Am I right?” 

“You thaid it!” I agreed. 

My lab chief is a brain-truster with 
more degrees than a clinical thermom¬ 
eter. The next day I asked him, "Doc, 
what is dyadic notation?” 

“Dyadic— Oh, you mean binary 
notation? Why, it’s an arithmetical 
system requiring the use of only two 
symbols—1 and 0—as opposed to the 
ten used in the decimal system. Very 
simple; very efficient. 1 remains 1, but 
2 becomes 10, 3 is 11-’’ 

"And two plus two? It’s not four?” 

“No. It’s one hundred. Why? 
When did you become interested in 
unusual math systems?” 

“I’m not. I just happened to hear 
it mentioned.” 

The chief grinned. “Better not let 
the Government boys hear you say 
that. The only place on earth I know 
of where dyadic notation is commonly- 
used is the rural areas of Russia. And 
this military project we’re working 
on—well, you know how touchy the 
Feds are.” 

“Yeah, I know. I’ve even stopped 
using the Petroff Defense when I play 

“By no means incidentally," contin¬ 
ued Doc, "how are you coming on 
with that research job?” 

"You want the truth,” I asked him. 


"As bad as that?” 

"Worse. I’m getting nowhere, fast. 
As a matter of fact. I’m farther from 
a solution now than I was when I be¬ 
gan, because I’ve eliminated about 
umpteen billion possibilities." 

Doc shook his head sadly. 

“It’s a tough one, I know. But there 
must be some answer. You call your¬ 
self a chemist—” 

“I’ve called myself everything but 
that during the past few months." 

“Well, stick with it. And let me 
know if you need anything.” 

“Finel” I grunted moodily. “How 
are we fixed for aspirin, paper dolls, 
and straitjackets?” 

You think I wasn’t worried about 
that problem, maybe? Guess again. 
I can prove I was up to my eyebrows 
in despair. I even took my work home 
with me weekends. Because I was up 
a tree, and so was the chief, and so was 
the company that employs us both. 
Not to mention Uncle Sam, who was 
depending on our efforts to discover 
an answer to his problem. 

So one Saturday afternoon I was 
seated in my study, fretfully plowing 


Habit gets a fellow. Many a 
father who worked his way 
through college is now working 
his boy’s way through. 

-MUTUAL MOMENTS 


through some research tomes, when 
eighty-odd pounds of nuisance loomed 
beside my elbow! Yes, it was friend 
Roderick. 

“Hello, Mr. Evans,” he said. 

I shut my eyes, hoping that when 1 
opened them again he'd be gone. But 
he was still standing there, calm and 
disgustingly congenial. 

"Hello,” I sighed. "Did you want 
something?” 

"Nothing special. Just came to visit 
you. You're reading, huh?” 

I raised astonished eyebrows at the 
volume in my hands. "Well, damned 
if I’m not!” I breathed. 

‘‘I like to read," said Roderick. 

"You do? Remind me to hang a 
Do Not Disturb sign on my door for 
your future entertainment.” 

"Mostly science books,” continued 
Roderick blandly, "or geology, or psy¬ 
chology, or history. Who’s your favor¬ 
ite character in history?” 

"King Herod,” I told him. “Look, 
Roddy, I’m a very busy man. If you 
don’t mind—” 

"Am I annoying you?” 

“No more than a combination of 
migraine, hay-fever, and the seven- 
year itch. I’ve got a job to do—” 


“Pop told me you’re a chemist,” said 
the brat. "Is that right?” 

“Statistically, yes. Ethically—” 

“There used to be a lot of chemists 
at Oak Ridge,” said Roderick. "That’s 
where I was born, you know.” 

“You were born ? You mean they 
didn’t find you under a rock?” 

Roderick either didn’t get it or 
chose to overlook it. He continued, 
"I’ve got a chemistry set, myself. The 
big one. A hundred different chemi¬ 
cals and a book that tells how to make 
all sorts of things.” 

"Including,” I asked hopefully, “tri¬ 
nitrotoluene?” 

“Aw, you’re kidding. TNT’s dan¬ 
gerous. But you’d be surprised at 
some of the things I’ve mixed with my 
set. Some that aren’t even in the 
book. I invented one that’s real pe- 


“Roddy,” I said wearily, "I’m de¬ 
lighted to know you get such enjoy¬ 
ment from your toys, but I don’t have 
time to talk about it now. As I said 
before, I’ve got a job to do—’’ 

"What kind of job?” asked Rod- 

I sighed and chose the path of least 
resistance. 

“If I tell you, will you go home?” 

“Why, sure. If you want me to.” 

“Very well, then. Here’s the prob¬ 
lem. You know that our country is 
faced with the possibility of another 

"Of course. I guess that everybody 
knows that.” 

“And that part of our preparedness 
campaign is the arming of our allies 
overseas?” 

Roderick nodded. “Sure. We send 
them planes and tanks and guns—” 

"That’s right. And you know how 
we send them?” 

"By ship, mostly, I suppose.” 

"Exactly. And that’s where the 
trouble begins. We load thousands of 
tons of valuable equipment on cargo 
vessels and send it on a long sea voy¬ 
age. Because of its shape and size, 
much of this material has to make the 
trip on deck, exposed to sun, rain, ice, 
and an incessant fine salt spray. Now 
do you know what salt water does to 

"Uh-huh. Corrodes it.” 

“Right. So to protect our equip- 

stance that will withstand the ele¬ 
ments. And that’s my job—to find a 
suitable substance.” 

Roderick said, "But they’ve already 
- got such things. I’ve seen picture’s 

"True. But none of the present pro¬ 
tective coatings is satisfactory. Either 
they are thick and gooey, or they form 
a hard, rubbery crust that takes for¬ 
ever to remove. We spend days apply- 
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. mutation of the genes. 


ddy- 

"I know. At eight he reads Loba¬ 
chevsky and Bolyai for amusement. 
When did he start reading?” 

“At two,” acknowledged Fenton. 
“English, that is. He has picked up 
French and German since, and a 
smattering of Greek and Latin. He 
latched onto physics and math at 
four. Now he’s so far beyond me that 
I can't even read Ips notes any longer. 
He uses symbols I don’t understand— 
and I have an I.Q. of 140.” 

“His intelligence quotient? You’ve 
measured it?” 

“Yes. But you wouldn't believe 

“I think 1 might. Try me.” 

“Over 400,” said Fenton. “There’s 
no way of gauging it accurately. The 
tests just aren’t devised for minds like 

He went on: "You’re the first per¬ 
son I’ve ever discussed this with-ex- 
cept Roddy, of course. He and I had 
a long, man-to-man talk about it on 
his sixth birthday. He knows he’s 
different—and why. But I’ve advised 
him to conceal it from the world as 
much as possible. Some people 
might not like it. They might be re¬ 
sentful. You know what I mean?” 

I nodded. “Yes. Or even fearful. 
Though there’s no patricular reason 
why they should be. It was inevitable.- 
Ever since Darwin, we’ve known that 
one day man would take (toe next step 
upward in his eternal striving toward 
perfection of the species. A sudden 
mutation, alteration of the genes— 
that’s the way it happens. Mueller’s 
experiments with gamma rays on 
fruit-flies proved that. And the radia¬ 
tions of an atomic pile, like the one 
Roddy’s dad worked on at Oak Ridge 
nine years ago, are hard rays. Gamma 

„ "Then you believe, as I do, that 
Roderick is—” 

“Yes,” I told him. “Mentally. But 
in all other respects perfectly normal, 
thank God I Roddy is the sign of 
things to come. But not in blue 
tights, wearing a crimson cloak and 
hurtling through the air. A true man 
—but a finer, wiser type of man." 

With deliberate delicacy neither of 
us ever used the other word—the popu¬ 
lar expression for the type of which 
Walt Fenton’s adopted son was the 
forerunner: 

Superman. . . . 

It’s strange, perhaps-but at the 
time of my conversation with Walt 
Fenton I wasn’t the least bit concerned 
about Roddy’s homo superior status. 
As a matter of fact, I was rather 
pleased that I had been smart enough 
to figure it out on the basis of the ob¬ 
served facts. It was not until a few 
days had passed that the other aspect 
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struck me, and I began fretting my¬ 
self with a growing, gnawing doubt. 

A nine-year-old child of a race of 
superhumans is one thing. But how 
about a grown man of that race? 
What might we expect of Roderick 
Fenton ten or twenty years from now? 
What role in life might conceivably 
be played by a creature with an in¬ 
telligence quotient three times great¬ 
er than that of mankind’s most learned 
savants? 

Several weeks slipped by before I 
unloaded this gathering uncertainty 
on the shoulders of Walt Fenton. He 
frowned and tugged his lower lip as 
he answered: 

“Your guess is as good as mine, 
Tom. I’ve Iain awake nights worry¬ 
ing about that very thing. On the 
basis of what we see now, he may 
turn out to be mankind’s greatest 
benefactor: infinitely gentle, friendly, 
and kind, with the intelligence to im¬ 
prove our creaking civilization in a 
thousand ways. 

“Or,” he conceded, "the converse 
could be true. Ambition might seize 


him: a personal lust for money, power, 
control. Were he ever to use his tre¬ 
mendous intellect for evil purposes, 
men could not withstand him. If he 
desired, he could rule the earth.” 

“There’s a third possibility,” I 
added. "Superman need be neither 
benevolent nor malevolent to be 
harmful. Nietzsche showed us that. 
The future human might be so coldly 
logical in his reasoning as to be 
wholly, utterly ruthless, without in¬ 
tent to be so.” 

"Beyond good and evil,” nodded 
Fenton. “Yes. I suppose that, too, is 
a possibility. Confound it, Tom, if 
there were only some answer to this 
problem. Some certain, swift, and 
gentle solution—” 

H e did not designate what thought 
he had in mind that might be con¬ 
sidered an "ungentle” solution. His 
meaning was all too clear. 

It was as we were sitting there, star¬ 
ing at each other moodily, that Roddy 
made one of his boisterous, enthusi- 
He grabbed one of his 
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Buck Henderson swung around and stared at Scot. It was the first time in their sixteen years’ association that Scot had ever talked back. 


Third Base Coach 


What was it to him? 
He could say “Okay” and play 
dumb, and have the job for 
life. Except, of course, 
for losing his self-respect. 

• By William Heuman 


F or twenty-three years, as player, coach, manager, and again 
coach of the Bruins, Scotty MacNeil had put on his baseball cap 
before he put on his pants. As a player, squatting behind the plate 
for the Bruins for seventeen long summers, it had brought him good 
luck, and he’d hit .308 as a lifetime average, which was better than 
good for a man who worked all afternoon with his knees bent double, 
and the speed gone out of his legs after the fourth year of it. 

As a manager, the act had brought him bad luck. He’d ended up 
sixth his first year and eighth his second. The Bruin president and 
owner, big Buck Henderson, had seen to it that there was no third, 
and Scotty MacNeil had made no strenuous objections to his demo¬ 
tion. Playing big-league baseball was a pleasure; coaching big-league 
baseball was also a pleasure. Managing a big-league club was head¬ 
aches and ulcers and sleepless nights, and booing from fans who’d 
given you nothing but cheers and good will for the seventeen years 
you were a player. 

This afternoon Scotty MacNeil still put on his cap before he put 
on his pants, even though he didn’t particularly need luck, good or 
bad. A coach’s lot was like that; it was anonymity with a capital A, 
and after those two hectic, inglorious years as head man on the club. 
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Scot had been watching the dress¬ 
ing-room door. He saw Buck Hender¬ 
son charge in, tie askew, face redder 
than usual. The players watched him 
barge past the lockers and push in 
through the office doorway. Across 
the aisle from Scot, Paul Bedford 
shook his head sadly. 

Scot could hear Henderson’s heavy 
rasping voice, and then Tommy San¬ 
ders’ higher-pitched one, tense with 
anger. He sat there for a few mo¬ 
ments; then he tossed the cap into the 
locker and got up. He walked over 
to the office door, Paul Bedford watch¬ 
ing him, pop-eyed. He went in. 

Both men were standing—Tommy 
Sanders was still in uniform, his face 
sweaty and flushed with anger. Buck 
Henderson had his back to the door 
and had not seen Scot come in. He 
was saying bitterly: 

“What the hell kind of baseball is 
that?” 

Scot MacNeil said behind him, “If 
Lefty had gotten past that guy, what 
would you have said?" 

Buck Henderson spun around. He 
stared at Scot uncomprehendingly. It 
was the first time in their sixteen 
years’ association that Scot had ever 
questioned him, and the shock of it 
made Henderson speechless for a mo¬ 
ment. Then the big jaw came out; 
he took a step forward, shaking a 
finger at Scot. 

“You keep out of this, MacNeil!” 

Scot looked at him contemptuously. 


He saw the Florida bungalow van¬ 
ishing; he saw his steady income 
lopped off and suddenly; all the com¬ 
forts of middle and old age disap¬ 
peared. But he said quietly, steadily: 

“I’m already in this, you big wind¬ 
bag! That boy is your manager; you 
picked him. Why don’t you stand 
behind his decisions?" 

Tommy Sanders was staring at Scot, 
his mouth open too. Scot took a step 
forward himself now, and pointed a 
finger at Henderson's face. 

“If you’d kept out of my office when 
I was manager, you bullhead,” he 
snapped, “I’d have done better, too. 
Now you’re trying to ruin this boy.” 

Buck Henderson opened his mouth, 
closed it, and mumbled, "You’re crazy, 
MacNeil!" It was the best retort he 
could think of, at the moment. 

“I’ve been crazy all these years,” 
Scot snarled, “working for a windbag 
like you. Now you can get yourself 
another doormat.” 

He walked out of the room then, 
feeling like a million dollars. Even 
when he’d been made manager of the 
Bruins he hadn’t felt like this. He 
was a man again, his own man. 

He went back to his locker and sat 
down. He didn’t hear any talking in 
the office. He was humming a tune 
when Paul Bedford came Over hesi¬ 
tantly. Bedford said slowly, “Sounded 
as if you had a run-in with the boss, 
Scot.” 

“I told him off,” Scot said, "and 
then I quit.” 



“You quit}" Bedford asked weakly. 

“You should know how it feels, 
Paul,” Scot grinned. “You ever quit 
anything of your own accord?” 

“You’re crazy, Scot,” the first-base 
coach muttered. “A good job like 
this!” He went over to his locker 
and sat down; then he picked up his 
cap and started to turn it around and 
around in his hands. 

S cot was putting on his shoes when 
he heard Tommy Sanders’ office door 
open and close. He thought Hender¬ 
son was going out, but didn’t turn 
around to look. Then he heard Buck 
Henderson speaking—but this didn’t 
sound like Buck’s voice; the Bruin 
owner was saying querulously: 

“What do you have to get so sore 
about, Scot? Everybody blows off!” 

He looked up at Henderson then, 
trying to keep the surprise out of his 
eyes. Henderson was frowning, a 
puzzled expression on his face as if 
he did not quite understand what had 
happened. He’d been told off by a 
man who had always agreed with him, 
before this, and the shock of it was 
still in his eyes. Other men had op¬ 
posed Buck Henderson; but this was 
different—this opposition had come 
from a source where opposition was 
not supposed to be. It was like a lion 
out after bolder prey being suddenly 
set upon by a jackal. The jackal 
couldn’t do him any harm, but it 
made him think. 

Scot MacNeil could read this in the 
Bruin owner’s face. Henderson had 
been bearded in his den, and he now 
had a new respect, not only for Scot 
MacNeil, but for all lesser men be¬ 
cause one had defied him. 

“Let’s forget the whole damned 
business,” Henderson growled. 

Scot looked at him, and for one 
moment the temptation was strong to 
smile and apologize and okay the big 
man to death. Instead, he said, “We’ll 
all get along a lot better, Mr. Hen¬ 
derson, if we keep out of each other’s 

“What I was telling Sanders,” Hen¬ 
derson grinned. “We made a deal in 
there: I keep out of his dressing- 
room if he keeps out of the front 

Scot nodded. He managed to hide 
the smile in his eyes. It made Buck 
Henderson feel good to be able to say 
that. It was a compromise and not a 
defeat for him. Scot almost felt a 
little sorry for Henderson, understand¬ 
ing the man better now—for Tommy 
Sanders rarely went near the front 

“Just didn’t want you to feel sore 
about things,” Henderson finished. 
“You know how it is, Scot." 

“Sure,” Scot MacNeil murmured. 
He didn’t say “Okay.” He didn't 
think he’d ever say “Okay" again. • 
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For a week, this time, she was 
alone in a burned world. The landscape 
was as unreal as this life she was leading. 
"Home” meant the sane green hills of 
central New York State. Here, on the 
California desert, there was a harshness 
alien to her. 

The little house assigned to them was 
on the station street known as Brass Row: 
for majors through full colonels. The 
whistling roar of the jets was merged in 


-By JOHN D. MacDONALD 

her mind with the arid wind that scoured 
baked rocks. There was no getting 
away from the sound. Though the PX 
stocked everything she needed, she would 
drive into San Berdoo, telling herself 
that the long trip was necessary for some 
special item which she never seemed 
quite able to find. And, even there, she 
would hear that jet-sound. It was a 
sound you didn’t hear with the ears 


Behind every man of adventure stands a woman. She can 
inspire him to reach the stars, or she can chain 
him with doubt and fear and indecision. And if he is a 500-mile-an-hour 
pilot, she can literally worry him to his death 
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Sad News Here!' 


Something stronger than branch 
water is trickling out of the hills 
these days. Bottled lightning in car¬ 
load lots is rolling down the back- 
woods trails, and the old feud between 
moonshiner and “revenooer” is boom¬ 
ing as it hasn’t done since the repeal 
of the Liquor Prohibition Amend¬ 
ment in 1933. It’s no small-time feud, 
and no joke either, these days. The 
stills are bigger, the ’shiners are tough¬ 
er, the stakes are higher, and the rev- 
enooers are young, scientifically- 
trained men who don’t kid around. 


The reason for it all is the liquor 
tax, recently boosted to a new high. 
The moonshiners and their bootleg¬ 
ger agents figure they can put out 
their own brand of bottled goods, 
complete with fusel oil, take out a fat 
profit, and still undersell the Federal¬ 
ly-taxed product of the legal distil¬ 
leries. In four months last year, the 
young men of the Alcohol Tax Unit 
made 3,245 raids, all ending in seiz¬ 
ures, which will give you some idea 
of the how the business has grown. 
What increases the seriousness of the 
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He was old and alone, and that's the way he wanted it. 
He didn't like women, but he almost killed himself 

for one he'd never met-By JON CLEARY 
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Judson came into the hut, followed 
by a half-dozen of the men. He 
looked flushed and excited. 

“How’d you like to make a bet, 
Patto?” 

Patterson looked up at Judson, then 
at the men crowding in the doorway, 
then back at Judson. “What sort of 
bet? What’s on?" 

One of the men spoke. “He’s been 
telling us what he used to do in the 
sheds over East. We’re calling him. 
We reckon you can lick the pants off 
him, any day he wants to name.” 

“I'm saying you can’t.” Judson’s 
voice was hoarse. “I got a hundred 
quid that says I can beat you!” 

“We’ll cover that,” Simmons said. 
“I’ll cover it myself if nobody else 

A hundred pounds was a lot of 
money, almost three weeks’ wages. In 
a cooler moment the shearers might 
have hesitated to chance so much, but 
the argument had evidently been 
strong and forceful, and cool thinking 
had vanished before hot words. 

“No.” Patterson put the letter in 
his pocket and picked up the snap¬ 
shot. “No, I’m not interested. Try 
someone else.” 

“What's the matter?” Judson jeered. 
“You scared?” 

“Come on, Alec,” Simmons urged. 
“Don’t let him get away with that.” 

“No,” Patterson repeated. "I’m not 
scared. But I’m not going to have 
you blokes risking that much money 

McKechnie had been sitting silent¬ 
ly on his bunk. He’d seen all this 
happen before, but then the men had 
been betting on him, and he knew 
how Alec felt. Still, he wished that 
Alec would take on Judson, just to 
shut him up. They would have Jud 
son with them for eight months, and 
he needed to have the wind taken out 
of him early in the piece. 

“Come on, Alec,” he said now 
“Give it a go. We’ll split the bet up 
amongst us-that way we won't feel 
it so much. Put the big wind in his 

Judson turned quickly, but Patter 
son interrupted him. “All right," he 
agreed quietly. He looked at the 
snapshot in his hand, then put it away 
with the letter in his pocket. “I’ll 
take you on, Judson. But I’ll put up 
my own money.” 

There were murmurs of dissent 
from the men, but Patterson shook 
his head. “It’s either my money or 
no bet.” 

“That’ll do me.” Judson was livid 
with anger; he had suddenly realized 
he had talked too much, turned the 
whole team against him, and he had to 
show them what he was worth. “I 
don’t care who puts up the cashl I 
got a hundred quid says I’m the best 
shearer in this shed—” 
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"Only in this shed?” McKechnie 
was tired of Judson’s talk. “I thought 
you was the best in Australia.” 

It was over so quickly that no one 
was quite sure what happened: Jud¬ 
son lunged across the hut, grabbed 
McKechnie by the shirt, raised his 
fist and brought it down just as Pat¬ 
terson stepped in front of him. The 
swinging fist caught Patterson on the 
side of the head; he stumbled back, 
twisted and fell to the floor with one 
arm underneath him. He lay for a mo¬ 
ment while the whole hut seemed 
paralyzed; then he sat up groggily, 
clutching his right wrist. 

McKechnie wrestled free of Jud¬ 
son’s grip and dropped on one knee 
beside Patterson. “What’s the matter, 
mate? What you done?” 

“My wrist,” Patterson said dully. 
“I’ve cracked it or sprained it.” 

McKechnie felt the wrist. “The 
bone’s all right; you must’ve sprained 
it. I'll get some packs for it.” He 
stood up and looked at Judson. "Why 
don’t you come over to the cookhouse 
while I get me meat-cleaver?” 

Judson looked down at Patterson. 
"I’m sorry, Patto. I didn't mean to 
hit you. But this little runt—” 

"It’s all right.” Patterson got slow¬ 
ly to his feet. “I’ll come with you, 
Bluey.” 

In the cookhouse Patterson sat 
quietly as McKechnie lightly packed 
the swollen wrist. Muscles moved in 
Patterson’s dark face and his black 
eyes held a look of some deep inner 
pain far greater than that of the 
swollen wrist. 

“I won’t be able to handle a sheep.” 
He was talking as if to himself, hope¬ 
lessly. “1 might as well go home.” 


"The bet’s off,” McKechnie said. 
“Don’t worry about it.” 

Patterson looked at him. "I’d for¬ 
gotten the bet; I’m thinking about 
the job. I’ll be out for at least three 
weeks with this.” He held up his 
wrist and looked at it bitterly. “I 
need the money." 

“What’s three weeks?” McKechnie 
said. “You’ll make it up before the 
end of the season, if you keep up the 
rate you been going these last two 

“I want the money before the end 
of the season. I want it as soon as I 
can get it.” He looked down again 
at the wrist. “Marge is sick. She’s 
going to have a baby, and the doctor 
says she’ll need a lot of treatment be- 

McKechnie turned away to pour 
the water slowly out of the bowl. 
Without looking at Patterson he said, 
"You oughta stayed out of that fight 
tonight. Then this wouldn’t’ve hap- 

“He’d have murdered you,” Patter¬ 
son said. “You don’t seem to be able 
to get it into your head that you aren’t 
young any more.” 

McKechnie said nothing, still stand¬ 
ing with his back turned, and Patter¬ 
son went on: “I know you haven’t 
much time for me any more, Bluey. 
I guess it’s because of Marge. Well, 
I’m not apologizing. I was pretty 
soured on you too, for not turning up 
at my wedding. If it was to happen 
all over again, I’d still get married. 
I’ve seen what this life can do to a 
cove; I’ve seen what it’s done to you, 
but you seem blind to it: Working 
your guts out in lonely places, always 







away from home and in the end for¬ 
getting you ever had one—working 
like blazes and spending like blazes, 
never saving a cracker because there’s 
no one to save it for. Then suddenly 
you’re an old man before your time— 
an old man with no money and no¬ 
where to go.” 

"It ain’t always like that.” McKech- 
nie was staring down at the empty 
bowl, his back turned to Patterson. 
"I know some blokes—” 

"Yeah. Ones like me—the married 
ones—the ones who saved their 
money and got out early, bought a 
farm or business, and stayed home to 
enjoy life with their missus and kids. 
That's what I want, Bluey, and I 
thought you, of all people, would 
have understood.” He took the 
swollen wrist in his other hand and 
squeezed till tears glistened in the 
black eyes. “That’s what I want, if 

McKechnie dropped the bowl with 
a clatter and turned round. “I’ll 
shear for you until your wrist’s better. 
I’ll see Jock about it. You can be the 
cook—we’ll get one of the shed boys 


to give you a hand.” He paused, then 
asked, “Is that all right with you, 

Patterson looked at McKechnie for 
a long moment; then he put out his 
left hand. “Thanks, mate.” 

McKechnie shook the hand warmly. 
"Righto, I’ll fix it up with Jock.” He 
walked to the door, then halted. 
“Why’d you take on that bet with 
Judson? You couldn’t’ve afforded to 
lose that much dough, not if you need 

“I’d have just had to win, that’s all,” 
Patterson said simply. "If I’d won I 
could have sent the money out in 
Saturday’s mail. She’s worrying about 
the expense, and she’s too sick to have 
any worries at all.” 

Jock Shaw had no objection to the 
substitution. His only reason for not 
taking on McKechnie as a shearer this 
year had been the almost certain 
knowledge, based on his observations 
last year, that McKechnie wouldn’t 
last a full season. And good replace¬ 
ments were hard to find in midseason. 
He wanted to keep Patterson in the 


team if possible, and the substitution 
of McKechnie till the sprained wrist 
healed seemed the best solution. 

The men welcomed McKechnie 
back. There is something about the 
return of a champion—and he had 
been a champion known in sheds from 
Northern Queensland right around 
the continent to the Kimberleys in 
West Australia. The men patted 
him on the back and wished him luck. 
They shook hands with their own fu¬ 
ture, because all knew they couldn’t 
avoid the day when they too would 
be too old. 

Judson stood on the board beside 
him. “Luck, old-timer.” 

McKechnie was getting the feel of 
the handpiece again. "How’d you 
like to put your hundred quid up 
against me?” 

Judson looked at him sharply, then 
laughed. “Don’t make jokes about 
money, Bluey. You need it for your 
old age.” 

“I ain’t joking,” McKechnie said. 
"You got a hundred quid to pay up 
tonight if I beat you?” 

Judson stood looking at him for a 
time; then he said: "Yeah, I got it. I 
won it at a two-up game in Derby 
while we was waiting for the truck.” 

“If I lose, I can’t pay you tonight. 
But I’ll give you an IOU on me wages. 
Will that do you?" 

“Why’re you so keen to bet?” Jud¬ 
son asked. “Why d’you wanna throw 
away so much money?” 

“I got me reasons.” McKechnie 
shrugged. “A hundred quid to who¬ 
ever turns in the highest tally today." 

Judson picked up his handpiece 
and tested it. Then he said, "It’s a 
bet, you bleeding old goat!” 

McKechnie looked over into the 
pen where the sheep were herded. He 
graded them, picking out the easy 
ones, wanting to get a good start and 
his hand working expertly again be¬ 
fore he got on to the cobblers, the 
sheep with wrinkled skin and hard 
wool. Then he straightened up, wait¬ 
ing for the starting bell to go, and 
tried to make his mind a blank. It 
wouldn’t do to remember the stiffness 
and exhaustion he’d felt at the end 
of each day all through last season. 

At the bell, he dived into the pen. 
He grabbed a sheep under the fore¬ 
legs, sat it up and dragged it out 
onto the board. With the sheep’s 
forefeet tucked under his left armpit, 
his left hand pulled his machine into 
gear as his right hand whipped up 
the handpiece. He worked with the 
automatic smoothness of long prac¬ 
tice, thirty-seven years of skill in the 
stabbing right hand. The belly wool 
was thrown clear, then the wool on 
the left flank, then the neck. From 
the neck to the left forearm; then the 
sheep was on its side and he was be¬ 
ginning the long sweep from flank 
BLUEBOOK 


'LEFTIES" or "RIGHTIES"? 


Listed below are 15 of 

the top hurlers in baseball today (10 are right¬ 
handers; 5 are left-handers). Do you know the 
“lefties” from the “righties?” Can you identify at 
least 10 correctly for a passing score? 11 to 13 is 
good; 14 to 15 excellent. (Check one) 


VIC RASCHI . . 
BOBBY FELLER . 
ALLIE REYNOLDS 
EDDIE LOPAT. . 
VERN BICKFORD 
WARREN SPAHN 
EWELL BLACKWELL 


□ □ LARRY JANSEN . 

□ □ SAL MAGLIE . . 

□ □ BOBBY SHANTZ. 

□ □ MEL PARNELL . 

□ □ BOB LEMON . . 

□ □ ROBIN ROBERTS 

□ □ NED CARVER . . 

PREACHER ROE. 


ANSWERS: 

'(7) d °H 10O3JJ 
‘(H) P d M ‘(H) svaqog uiqog ‘(g) uomag 

H°a ‘(i) ti 3UJ »d w ‘(7) zn>»Hs tqqog -(h) 

l n S ‘(H) Aujvg ‘(g) gacnqoojg gamy ‘(g) tiqodg 

uajivgj -(g) piofqoig uja A -(g) ,vdog aippg ‘(g) 
tpjouXag a mr ‘(g) uagaj iqqog -(g) iqosvg oi A 
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Did the execution of Bruno Hauptmann close the 
Lindbergh case ? A reporter who covered it from the 
beginning says it did not. There were two others 
involved who still have not been caught, and the 
author backs up his charge with some startling evi¬ 
dence, much of it suppressed and withheld from 
the public at the time. 

By CECIL CARNES 

Copyright 1952 by McCall Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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“TIE RIVET’S 
STILL THERE” 



By M. R. KRYTHE 











No Indian wench could beat him 

at his own game. He'd have her 
and the gold—and he'd be free. 

By TOM ROAN 



Cursing through his beard and keeping his dis¬ 
tance as he trudged through the snow, Archie Buckner 
sent the long whip flying again. The lash cracked into a 
noise that was louder and sharper than a pistol-shot in 
the frosty air—a sound that was like suddenly shattering 
glass. 

Pain showed for just an instant in the fur-rimmed 
face of the tall Indian girl pushing and twisting at the 
gee-pole of the sled. Ahead, the lead-dog whipped her 
head around and snarled back at the string of seven 
malemutes behind her, the brutes straining and sawing 
in their harness to take the long sled up and over the 
stiff pull. When the last surge took the sled to the top 
the girl spoke one sharp word: 

“Now what the hell?” Archie Buckner stared at her. 
His eyes raked the halted dogs in a swift glance. "You 
know damned well I said we’d make time—fast time!” 
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the GEEPEY and 
the GOONEY 



A portrait of a weird and wonderful 
citizen who whistled instead of 
talking, and who thought you could play 
a guitar while riding a motorcycle. 


• By JOSEPH LAWRENCE 
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with a new problem, always eager to 
discuss his reactions, listen to him talk 
about himself. He was completely 
sold. 

As a matter of fact, it didn’t hurt 
him a bit—as therapy. He dropped 
about ten pounds in three weeks, took 
on some color, stopped washing his 
hands. He was still a string-saver, but 
the change of pace and the absence of 
Eve combined to restore his sex-drive 
and focus it upon more normal goals. 

It surprised me, at first, to see him 
benefit. But why shouldn’t he bene¬ 
fit? The fake religions, the fake heal¬ 
ers, the fake mystics, all have a history 
of success with sufferers and seekers. 
The fact that this success is often il¬ 
lusory or temporary, the fact that in 
the end most converts plunge still 
further into a morass of maladjust¬ 
ment, just doesn’t seem to matter to 

Certainly, the notion never occurred 
to Caldwell. He felt free, uninhib¬ 
ited, readjusted. 

"I'm ready to get started now,” he 
kept telling me. “And thanks to you, 

I know what I want to do. I was 
never happy in corporation law, any¬ 
way. Handling other people’s affairs, 
other people’s funds — that’s living 
your life second-hand. You’ve shown 
me I know how to sell, how to analyze 
a situation. And I do have a back¬ 
ground of business experience. Seems 
to me I ought to take advantage of it.” 
“What did you have in mind, Ed?” 
“Real estate. There’s a boom build¬ 
ing up again in the south, you know. 
Beach development, housing. I’ve 
had my eye on some property for a 
long time now. But I was always too 
cautious, too afraid. I kept putting it 
off. Now I’d like to try my hand. 
Why don’t you take a run down south 
with me one of these days? I’ll show 
you what I have in mind. 

“And here’s something else, Rob¬ 
erts: You’ve done a lot for me. Don’t 
think I’m not appreciating it. I’d 
like to cut you in on this little deal.” 

“But remember, your funds are lied 
up,” I reminded him. “That stock 

He laughed. It was a surprisingly 
energetic laugh, in which his chins 
and belly joined. “That was a lot of 
damfool nonsense. I was talking like 
an old woman in those days! Sure, if 
I sell the company will probably have 
to reorganize, and Imperial will take 
over. But what’s that to me? It’s 
my money: I can pull out whenever I 
please. 

“Don’t get me wrong, Roberts. I'm 
not going back into business—no more 
tqp-hour days for me. You showed 
me the light. But this investment 
proposition is different; it calls for 
less time, and it’s something f’ve al¬ 
ways wanted to try my hand at. What 
do you say?” 
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"Well, 1 don’t know if you're ready 
yet. Give me a little time to analyze 
the elements involved. I trust you 
won’t do anything rash until we work 

“Naturally, I wouldn’t make a move 
without your say-so. But I want ac- 

“All right.” I nodded. "I think 
1 can promise you some action very 
shortly." And he agreed to this. 

My new place on New Hampshire 
was a white frame affair, seven rooms, 
fireplace — conventional enough, be¬ 
cause I didn’t operate from here. 
Rogers had a bedroom on the second 
floor and he kept out of my way. I 
wasn’t home much, anyhow; ate out, 
and the night work didn't give me a 
chance to try out the fireplace-and- 
slippers act. Once in a while we used 
the front room for a little private con- 

This time the Professor, Rogers, and 
Doc Sylvestro joined me. I had all my 
stuff in writing, and they kept passing 
around the notes and making notes of 

I sat there and watched my com¬ 
panions: little Rogers, with his hyper- 


When a girl marries she ex¬ 
changes the attentions of many 
men for the inattention of one. 

-HELEN ROWLAND 


sensitive twitchings; the Professor, an 
ivory Buddha in a black suit; and Dr. 
Sylvestro, a gaunt gargoyle whose spe¬ 
cialty was silence. 

“Good.” The Professor’s soft voice 
addressed me. “You say he will sell 
the stock?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

The Professor was speaking to Rog- 

‘Tm depending on you to handle 
this deal. Buy Imperial, preferred, as 
soon as the sale is completed. Get all 
the cash you can lay your hands on. 
Buy Imperial." 

“Check.” 

“That leaves our string-saving 
friend in possession of a cool hundred 
and fifty thousand in cash, does it 

Sylvestro’s deep voice: “You have 
plans for that money too, haven’t you, 
Hermann?” 

The bald head inclined slowly. 
“Naturally. In fact, my plans are al¬ 
ready in effect. When Jake arrives-” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “I’ve got 
an idea for you. Professor. As I told 
you, Caldwell wants to go into real- 
estate speculation. You know I have 
his complete confidence. He’ll follow 


my advice. Now suppose you were to 
arrange a tie-up with some promoters 
who own beach property, and we 
could split the profits—” 

A fat hand rose and pushed the rest 
of the sentence back down my throat. 

“That is too risky, too uncertain. 
I’d considered it, of course, but I have 
found a better way—with your friend, 
Eve Ireland.” 

“Eve? But 1 paid her off; she went 

“Before Caldwell broke with her, 
before the payoff, there was a lapse of 
two weeks during which he continued 
to see her. You know that.” 

“Yes.” 

“But what you do not know is that 
Rogers also contacted Eve Ireland.” 

"Meaning you didn’t trust me to 
pull off the agreement?” 

“No. We checked on you, natural¬ 
ly. That is my policy. But we had 
something else in mind. We antici¬ 
pated this situation. Has it ever oc¬ 
curred to you, my friend, that if a 
man is willing to pay five thousand 
dollars, he will also be willing to pay 

“I don’t get it.” 

“Let jake tell you. That sounds 
like his ring.” 

I got up and answered the bell. It 
was our Neanderthal friend, all right 
—the man whose forehead was voted 
most likely to recede. 

“How’s tricks?” he grunted. 

“You’re the mystic,” I told him. 

Our little family circle watched im¬ 
patiently as he extracted an envelope 
from the pocket of his sports shirt. 

“Here they are,” he said. 

The Professor opened the envelope. 
Five 3i4 x 4j4 negatives and an equal 
number of prints were shuffled fan- 
wise through his fingers. His face 
bore the blankness of a professional 
poker-player. The others leaned for- 

"What’d he get?” Rogers asked. 

"See for yourself.” 

Rogers grabbed at the photos. 
Doc Sylvestro got up and leaned over 
his shoulder. 

“Jesus!” Rogers whispered. “How 
the hell did you manage this?” 

"The babe co-operated.” 

"I’ll say she didl But I mean, you 
must.have been pretty close.” 

"Bathroom. I used that new-type 
Hash the Professor got me. No light, 
see? When she heard how much the 
take would be, she fixed me up. Got 
'em all the same night.” 

"Jesus!” Rogers repeated. “Hot 
stuff.” 

Sylvestro’s gargoyle grimace deep¬ 
ened. "Care to look?” he asked. 

I looked, then turned away. I 
hoped the Professor wouldn’t see my 
face. I heard myself saying, “But 
what are you going to do with this?” 
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“She’s mixed up in some cult or 
other; your friend the Professor is in 
on it too.” Her gaze was candid. 
"You really don’t know?” 

"That’s right. I haven't seen much 
of the Professor lately. I was sup¬ 
posed to meet him here tonight, but 
he hasn’t showed. Now about this 
cult-” 

"Oh, I really don't know anything 
but gossip. There is some kind of 
secret meetings going on. Lorna just 
hints things to her friends. But if I 
know her, there’s an orgy in the back¬ 
ground somewhere.” 

I watched her pick up the drink. 
Apricot brandy, apricot lips. . . . She 
swallowed, made a face. 

“Brrrrrl” 

"Then why do you do it?” 

“What else is there?” 

"You were going to tell me about 
yourself,” I said patiently. "About 
the house you live in, the clothes you 
buy, the things you like to eat. How 
you wore your hair when you were a 
little girl. Do you like fireplaces—and 
sunsets? And does your nose get red 
when you have a cold?” 

"Really, I’d like to, but 1 have to 
run along now.” She rose. 

"Sit down.” 

"Say—you really mean it, don’t 
you?” She sat down again. 

"Why do you always run away when 
somebody asks you about yourself?” 

"That’s my business." 

"You told me once that drinking 
was your business. Is that part of the 
running away, too?" 

“Good old Doctor Roberts! Do you 
think, in your benevolent, homespun 
way, that you’re going to help me? 
I've heard that line before, too.” 

"All right, so it’s a line,” I said. “I 
can’t help you. Nobody can help you; 
you help yourself. Either that, or you 
keep on drinking. And in two hours 
you’ll be up at the bar, telling every¬ 
thing you wouldn’t tell to me. Spill¬ 
ing drinks and intimacies in front of 
the bartender. He’ll help you.” 

You know something?” She wrin¬ 
kled her nose. “I like you when you 
get mad. You drop that phony front, 
then. I made a mistake when I 
walked out on you. We could have 
had a lot of fun together.” 

"Sure,” I nodded. "A lot of nice 
clean drunken fun. We’re adults, 
aren’t we? We know what we want 
—a great big bottle, and a chance to 
suck on it. A chance to drool our way 
back to infancy. Babies don’t know 
what they’re doing, they’re not respon¬ 
sible if they go to bed with each other 
and make messes. Yes, we could have 
had a lot of fun. And I’m damned 
glad we didn’t.” 

"So am I.” 

She leaned forward. I smelled apri¬ 
cots. The suntan had ripened her. 


"Another drink?” 

"No. Let’s talk. If you’ve been 
trying to scare me off drinking, you’re 

“Good. Try to pretend that I’m 
God for a change.” 

”1 don’t get it.” 

“Your god is the bartender. The 
bartender is always God, or haven’t 
you noticed?” 

“I hadn’t, but go on. You will, any- 

“Drinkers are all alike. They go to 
the bartender for peace, for release. 
They tell him their troubles in con¬ 
fessional. Like God, he dispenses wis¬ 
dom, judgment, guidance. He rules 
supreme in his own world. He is 
quick to punish the transgressor. He 
can also reward with his favor—or 
with free drinks. He is omniscient 
and all-powerful. He knows every¬ 
thing about everybody within the 
microcosmic universe of the tavern. 
He is father-confessor, mediator, dis- 
enser of solace and consolation. And 
e is worshiped in libations, ,with sac¬ 
ramental wine that produces divine 
intoxication. He is also, I might add, 
the father-image. Or more exactly, 
an idealization of the father. The in¬ 
fantile regressions of the dipsomaniac 
fit into this pattern of unconscious 

“Funny you should say that. I never 
drank until Dad was killed. He was 
one swell guy. Drank a lot himself, 
though. Geoffrey Post, industrial de¬ 
signer—you recall the name? He got 
into plane-building in the ’thirties. 
That’s how he died; piloting one of 
his own planes. Cracked up.” 

"So you cracked up. No mother, 
and the father-image. He drank, so 
you drank. You couldn’t have any¬ 
thing to do with men, sober, because 
of the part he played in your sexual 
imagery. You drank, and then the 
men you slept with became identified 
with him, and that made you feel guil¬ 
ty so you drank again. And—” 

"Wait a minute. I'm not crazy.” 

"They call it 'dipsomania', you 
know, and rightly so. Most psychotic 
states have their inception in some 
sexual deviation. Unconscious homo¬ 
sexual urges, incestuous desires—” 

“Why do you drink, then? Are you 

"I’m an orphan.” I grinned. “But 
seriously, doesn’t it make some kind 

She nodded. The empty glass be¬ 
tween her fingers nodded with her. 

"I suppose it does. I was beginning 
to figure some of those things out for 
myself. We were always together, he 
and I; traveling around, never stop¬ 
ping long enough in one place to 
make friends. When I was eighteen 
he’d take me dancing; we went to par¬ 
ties together. Strangers took us for—” 
she bit her lip—“lovers." 


’’They were right, weren’t they?” 

"In a way, yes. Although neither 
of us knew, consciously, that we had 
those feelings. It wasn’t until after 
Dad died that it hit me. Then I went 
to pieces, and now I’m trying to put 
those pieces back together.” 

"You can’t do it alone very easily. 
You’ll need help.” 

“Are you suggesting professional 
treatment?” 

‘‘Nonprofessional. Please, Ellen—I 
want to help you." 

"But the Professor—he’s your friend, 

“I’m not like that. You can trust 

"We’ll see. I want to think things 
over, first.” She rose, and this time 
there was no dissuading her. 

“When will I see you again?” 

'Til call you. At your office.” 

"Good night, Ellen.” 

"Goodnight—Judd.” 

That girl, who is she?” The Pro¬ 
fessor shot up out of a trapdoor, or 
appeared in a burst of flame—I didn't 
particularly notice his arrival, because 
I was thinking of apricots. 

“Her name’s Ellen Post. We met 
at the Lorna Lewis party.” 

“That’s right. She was attracted to 
you, I remember. Have you seen 
much of her since?” 

“This is the first time, and our meet¬ 
ing was accidental. But I hope I’ll be 
seeing more of her.” 

“I do, too. She might be useful." 

"Useful?” 

The Professor slid into the booth, 
removed his hat, and gave me a 
glimpse of how his skull looked under 
dim blue neon lighting. 

“I’ve checked on her. Something 
Lorna Lewis let drop one day aroused 
my interest. She’s Geoffrey Post’s 
daughter, isn’t she?” 

“Well fixed?" 

”1 don’t know.” I was weary. "She 
probably has a small income from the 

"That doesn’t matter. But she's 
Leland Post's niece—his only niece. 
He takes an interest in her; put her 
on the cure last year.” 

“On the cure?” 

The Professor grinned. “She’s a 
rummy—you must have found that 
out. And it helps. Leland Post is a 
State Senator, with ambitions. He'd 
do a lot, out of love for her and self- 
interest, to keep her from getting 
mixed up in any scandal.” 

I scowled. 

"Now, wait a minute!” 

"Please. Restrain yourself and hear 
me out. Leland Post is owned by one 
of the oil syndicates from Long Beach. 
He’s going to try for Congress next 
year. Right now he’s very much in 
the public eye.” 
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I read a few typewritten lines, just 
cryptic notes. But they told me what 
I wanted to know—why Rogers was 
frightened. I read: 

Thirteen in Coven. 

Si/r. in blood. 

Ointment or unguent for flying 
dreams—compound contains aconite, 
belladonna and—? Check. 

The Black Man— 

That was all. But Rogers was 
frightened. And now so was I. 


Chapter Fourteen 

The usual earth tremor was felt 
the next morning around 10:30. It 
rattled the mirrors in my office, and 
my reflection shook momentarily. 
But it wasn’t a temblor, and besides 
I had no time for earthquakes; Pro¬ 
fessor Hermann was shaking my fir¬ 
mament. 

The mere fact of his unexpected 
presence was enough to upset me. I 
had to work hard keeping that Judson 
Roberts mask from slipping when I 
heard his pitch. 

“About Rogers,” he said: "I’ve lo¬ 
cated him, at last.” 

"Good.” 

“Not good. He’s gone completely 
berserk. Jake found him holing up 
in a Skid-row joint down on Main. 
Sick drunk. He won’t pull out of 
this for months. At least, Sylvestro 
doesn’t think so.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Sylvestro recommended a sana¬ 
torium, run by a friend of his. It’s 
up near Santa Barbara. They’re tak¬ 
ing him there today. Naturally, I’ll 
handle the expenses.” He took off 
his hat. I saw eight skulls in the 

“He never said anything to you 
about what was troubling him?” the 
Professor asked. 

“Not a word.” 

“Did he take his belongings with 
him when he left?" 

“The room is empty.” 

"Mmmm. There was nothing with 
him when Jake picked him up. I 
wonder—well, no matter. Poor Rog¬ 
ers! He looked very bad. I hate to 
say this, but from what I saw and what 
Sylvestro said, he may never come out 
of the sanatorium.” 

The Professor sighed, and I held 
tight to the Judson Roberts mask. I 
could picture the kind of a rest-home 
run by Sylvestro’s "friend." It was 
probably quite small—about six feet 
long, three feet wide and three feet 
deep. It would fit into a shallow hole 
quite easily, and its occupant would 
be assured of plenty of rest—eternal 

“And that reminds me,” Hermann 
said. “What are you doing about 
Ellen Post?” 


“Why, nothing. We talked it over, 
remember?” 

"Oh, yes. But you see, there has 
been a change in plans. Due to this 
unfortunate business with Rogers, I 
find it necessary to go East for a while. 
Private affairs. In the meantime, I 
am in need of funds. I’m drawing 
what I can out of your Y-O-U setup 
here, but we could use more. And 
this Ellen Post connection with the 
Senator is too good to overlook. I am 
afraid I shall be forced to ask you to 
withdraw your objections and proceed 
during my absence.” 

"Just what does that mean?” 

“It calls for no drastic action on 
your part. Just go along, cultivate her 
as you have been. But see to it that 
she drinks. When I return, I’ll han¬ 
dle matters from that point on." 

"What’s the setup?” 

“That's my affair. I’ve told you 
what you need to know. Take her out 
and get her drunk—regularly. And 
take her to the best places. I want 
her seen, identified. I understand she 
hasn’t been around much, lately. It’s 
your duty to remedy that situation.” 

“Suppose I don’t want to play?" 

Eight skulls grinned. Sixteen ivory 
hands crawled across my desk. 

“You’ll play. Because I’m playing 
with you. And I can play rough un¬ 
less you let me set the rules.” 

I nodded. “All right. Anything 

“That’s all.” 

"You say you’re leaving. When 
will you be back?” 

“I don’t know. A week, ten days, 
perhaps. Don’t worry—Miss Bauer 
will communicate with me, should the 


necessity arise. And I’ve told Jake to 
keep an eye on you." 

"That was thoughtful.” 

"You ought to know by this time 
that I think of everything.” 

He rose and walked to the door. 
The man in black, who thought of 
everything. The Black Man— Roger’s 

As soon as he was out of the office, 
I buzzed May. 

"Yes, Mr. Roberts?” 

“Anybody out there?” 

“No. Oh, yes, Jake’s here.” 

“What’s he doing? Does he want to 

"I’ll ask.” 

There was a pause; the voice com¬ 
ing through to me deepened. Jake 
was talking. “I’m gonna stick around 
for a while, if you don’t mind. The 
Professor’s going away, and he sort of 
hinted you might need a little protec¬ 
tion. If it’s all right with you.” 

It wasn’t all right with me. But the 
Professor made the rules— 

“Sure, Jake. But you needn’t 
bother. I can call you when I go 
anywhere.” 

"Oh, I’m okay here. I like it. That 
May, she’s a dish all right.” 

"Suit yourself.” 

I switched off, picked up the phone, 
and dialed Ellen at the beach-house. 

“Darling, when can I see you? 
About two be all right? No, I’ll come 
on out. Something I’d like to dis¬ 
cuss with you. No, I’m not upset. 
Everything’s all right. Good-by.” 

No, I wasn’t upset. Everything was 
all right. Everything was swell. 

Judson Roberts wouldn’t have 
minded. But I wasn’t Judson Rob- 
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little as possible. The door was 
locked, of course. I contemplated the 
wire mesh of the screened-in porch. I 
felt for my pocket-knife. Once a Boy 
Scout, always a Boy Scout. 

Supposing the Professor hadn’t left? 
What if somebody else was here—Doc 
Sylvestro, for instance? 

It takes about twelve seconds to 
break-and-enter a house, according to 
the movies. Working without di¬ 
rector, lights, or camera, I managed 
it in a half hour, with the aid of 
scraped and bleeding fingers. My 
trouser legs ripped as I wriggled 
through and dropped to the porch 
floor with « dull thud. 

I got up and waited for an echo, a 
response from within the darkened 
house. Silence, punctuated by crick- 

I opened the door and went inside, 
groping for a light-switch. I found it, 
hesitated. A Scout is brave. . . 

The light went on. 

I don’t know what I expected to 
see. A bubbling cauldron, a heap of 
skulls, the heads of children floating 
in alcohol— 

It was a perfectly conventional 

I walked toward the hall; then 
abruptly altering my course, I went 
out to the rear porch. I switched the 
light off as I departed, and allowed 
the moon to guide me. I stared down 
at the leveled area in back of the hill¬ 
top house. 

More wire netting, thin-meshed and 
held together by strutwork. A con¬ 
crete flooring. This was the fox-pen, 
all right. I didn’t see any foxes in¬ 
side. I didn’t see the Professor, either. 

Going down the porch steps, I lis¬ 
tened carefully to the frogs. Were 
they trying to tell me something? If 
they were, they gave it up. As I fum¬ 
bled with a latch and entered the fox- 
pen, the croaking ceased. 

Silence. Silver silence. I stood in¬ 
side the pen, but I didn’t feel very 
foxy. I didn’t know anything—didn’t 
even know what I was looking for. 

"The bootleggers had to have a 
place to cache the liquor, so they set 
themselves up as running a fox-farm." 

They stacked it right out here in 
the open, in the fox-pen. No, of 
course not. There’d be foxes in the 
pen, but— 

I saw it over in the corner, shad¬ 
owed by the house above. A black 
circle: the metal lid covering a cistern. 

Of course! That’s where they hid 
the liquor in the old days—down be¬ 
low, in the hollowed-out hillside! 
Lift the lid and climb down the stairs 
to the storage-rooms, the vaults. 

That’s where they hid the liquor, 
and that’s where the Professor would 
hide whatever it was he wanted 
hidden. 


The frogs croaked a triumphant 
chorus as I walked over to the iron 
cistern-cover, bent down, and reached 
for the ring in the center. 

I tugged. It was heavy, and I had 
trouble. I couldn’t seem to move my 
shoulder. I glanced around at my 
shoulder and saw a hand . . . 


Chapter Fifteen 

"Mr Roberts— what are you do¬ 
ing?” said a voice. 

I looked up into the plump white 
face of Miss Bauer. 

“Come away,” she whispered. Her 
hand left my shoulder, traveled to 
her lips. “He will hear you.” 

"He?” 

"Otto. He works down in the vaults 
tonight, making ready.” She urged 
me to my feet. "Be not afraid. He 
will sleep below. Come to the house!” 

I followed her out of the pen, up 
the porch steps. She kept whispering. 
She had been asleep in the bedroom, 
she said, and when she heard me 
prowling around it was natural to 


assume 1 was the Professor. Then she 
finally tiptoed out to investigate and 

All this I learned in the kitchen, 
over coffee. Gradually the story fil¬ 
tered through her thick accent, her 
idiom, her fear. 

For Ottilie Bauer was afraid. 

She did not know, at first, what 
crazy business Otto had in mind when 
he urged her to come and live with 
him here in the canyon. This Doctor 
Sylvestro, he was at the bottom of 
things, really. It was he who had 
planned, who got poor Mr. Rogers to 
work out the ceremony, who inter¬ 
ested Otto in the idea. 

“Black arts, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Worse. Much worse. It has to 
do with the Anti-Christ.” 

“Devil-worship?” 

She nodded. 

That was the new racket, then: 
Satanism. The Black Mass ritual. 
Gathering, orgy, sacrifice. 

I listened to her story, filling in the 
gaps for myself. 

At first it was just a new thrill to 
sell to “clients”—with emphasis on the 
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